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THOREAU. 





BY D. A. WASSON. 





Great Earth awoke and whispered to her sprites, | 
‘Go, publish, publish what my heart indites; 
For thoughts are quickening, countless, in my | 


breast, 

And I, till they are told, am ’reft of rest.”’ 

They heard and hasted: quickly grass was green 

From shore to mountain, quick the blooms were | 
seen ,— 

Were scattering fragrance to the freighted breeze; 

Soon royal rich with leaves were all the trees; 

Boy brooks went purling pure through sun and 
shade, 

Still dancing to the music that they made, 

Brooks to the rivers, rivers to the sea, 

Through laughing lands a joyous tide sent free; 

Pastures with pride were feasting flocks and herds, | 

And woodgods smiling to the bliss of birds; ' 

Or autumn woods with painted leaves were floored, 

Or winter through bare branches rushed and 
roared, 

Then built about the hills his icy bowers, 

And whitened continents with frozen showers ;— 

The poet sprites each found himself a tongue, 

And all the silent heart of earth was sung 

By voices ranging from the gnat’s fine shrilling 

To the vast thunder, all the heavens thrilling, 

By voices silent, tuning to the eye, 

From grass-blades, dew-drops, upward to that high, 


Transcendant bloom of carth, we title sky. 


The sprites came homeward to the mother heart, | 
Well worthy rest, for each had done his part; 
They came and murmured, ‘Mother, now the sun 
W:th ruddier life his royal course will run, 
Reading thy queenly heart from east to west: 

Oug work is done, great mother; give us rest.”’ 
Benignly to her bosom them she took, 

Their toil rewarding with a wondrous look; 

And yet within her secret soul there sped 

A sense like grief, and silently she said, 

“O for a purer voice, a riper note! 

For one more meaning, more melodious throat! 
O Nature, hast thou not yet one for me, 

That shall to all these eloquences be 

As flower to leafage, fruitage into flower, 

Or as to human love the bridal hour?” 

lligh Nature knew the moment, therefore bent 
Her ear, whereto these wishes quickly went, 
And found a weleome. Shaped she then a soul 
Kindred with every grass-blade, with the whole 
Of earth’s wide utterance; and giving this, 

“I will,” the sovereign said, “‘complete thy bliss. 
This soul take to thy bosom, hold it there 

Till it shall answer unto all thy prayer. 

And when thy heart of hearts hath warmed it quite, 


Then freedom give it for immortal flight.” 


Ah, gladly great Earth clasped unto her breast 
That gift of Nature, making her how blest! 
Ah, well she gave it nurture, fast infusing 
The purest product of her mighty musing: 
At last, her soul imparted, wide she flung 
The arms that gladdened round that spirit young: 
“Go, darling,” murmured she, how deep and low! 
“Voice of my voices, my most chosen, go! 
Soul of my meanings do I name thee, dear. 
No flower or herb his vernal head shall rear 
But, when thou comest nigh, will know thy tread, 
And lift a little more his happy head; 
The birds will watch thee walking, and thy breast 
Confide in as a wider, warmer nest; 
Beneath thy step shall thrill the buried root; 
The rill will run to lave thy lovéd foot; 
The earliest flowers of spring from other eye 
Will hide, and wishful wait thy passing by; 
And when thy footstep to the forest roams, 
The pines, among their tops, will say, ‘ He comes,’ 
And give new balsam to their healing breath. 
And what thy Mother in her spirit saith 
Shall be thy musing underneath the stars, 
Thy message when thou leap life’s mortal bars, 


And lade with richer freight their shining cars.” 


By Concord stream, nor far from Walden wave, 
The dust he honored finds a fitting grave. 
For Earth too long would not detain him here, 
But, proud, promotes him to a nobler sphere; 
So sends the cottayer his gifted son 
Far from his hearth a fairer race to run; 
So love, victorious in a mighty heart, 
Not to detain the loved may use his art, 
But breath from out his blessed deeps, ‘Depart!’ 


+ooe > 


For the Commonwealth 
THE CHARIOT OF THE DREAM. 
BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


digpecienieseeisiatn 


1am no longer of the world; 

Yet am not of the sky: 

Far, far beneath the forests lie; 

Far, far beneath the waves are curled; 

Far, far above the stars are whirled; 
And onward, onward, onward I 
Through the thin air am hurried by, 

So swift the clouds are left behind, 

Upborne upon the rushing wind, 

Sweptonward by its wayward stream 

In the wild chariot of the dream. 


How bounds the heart with the tumultuous speed 
Of those invisible coursers, from whose feet 
rhe lightnings which around us play upstream! 
No longer thought is vain and incomplete ; 
Behind it lags no longer sluggish deed ; 
Haad in hand and side by side, 
Together from henceforward shall they ride 
In the swift chariot of the etherial dream. 


In realms of sunset will I Gwell forever, 
Following the day around the weary earth; 
Their melancholy pageantry shall never 
Grow wearisome: bat if I long for mirth, 
Then will I take the busy day, and glide 
Through swarming regions which were deserts 
wide, 
And deserts which were populous, and deride 
The labor which avails not, the sad story 
Of life—Oblivion hiding Glory, 
And sorrow all other sorrow far above, 
Time slaying Beauty, and Death sundcring Lore— 
Then, moved to darker thoughts, will I, with awe, 
Into the universe of night, and weep, 
And call upon the dead, and with them keep 
Wild converse of the mysteries I saw, 
Or wander to and fro, in gloom withdrawn, 
Like that sad star which dwelle betwixt the dark 
and dawn. 


Quick! quick! Unbar the portals! 
The thrones of the immortals 
Will I behold; their nectar will I taste, 


| They throng around with menacing stare 
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And Paris-like their beauty judge! Away! 
Up from the earth forlorn 
My rosy car is borne 

Into the light of their undying day. 

I know myself no more. Perpetual youth 


' I feel, transfigured in that windless air; 


Then void of ruth se 
| 


“T am as ye!” I shont. 


“And hast thou dared,” they cry, “with mortal 
tread, : 
Pollute our sanctuaries dread? 


Ages on ages shall thy spirit wither 


In fire unquenchable; 
Let the swift chariot, which hath borne thee hither, 
Sink with thee, thrice-accursed! down to hell!” 


Woe to him the overbearing! 
To the daring— 
The fire-stealer— 
The revealer— 
Lightning-riven, 
Tempest driven, 
Goaded on his gloomy track 
By the joy that comes not back! 
Woe! woe! woe! 
Dread is the doom of him, the unforgiven, 
To know the blise of heaven, 
The passion of earth to know, 
Prisoned with fiends and mad with pain 
Which must untold remain. 
Better the quiet life, the quiet death 
Of him, the churl, who never wandereth, 
Though barren as a blasted tree they seem, 
Than this soul-killing agony of him, 
The traveller thrqugh kingdoms vast and dim, 
In the Chariot of the Dream. 





From Mr. Alcott’s Conversation of March 9. For ‘the Com- 
monwealth. 


NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS. 
IT. 


PHILLIPS, THE ORATOR. 
Who faithful in insane sedition keeps, 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie. 
[Tyrteus. 
I remember, how in the year 1837, after 
the killing of Lovejoy at Alton, there was a 





public meeting in Faneuil Hall, called by,— 
I was about to say, the Jast—Puritan saint | 


that preached in a pulpit in Boston,—the 


eloquent saint and preacher of New England, | 
where he made a speech, and where a certain | 


State’s Attorney, I believe he was, made 


| a speech also, in which he cast all manner of | 


ridicule on the martyr; and I remember 
how a young man took his quiet chance to 
spring to his feet and ascend the platform, 
and pour out such a flood of eloquence that 


I believe the poor victim has never breathed | 
I remember secing | 


largely and freely since. 
him a day or two ago walking down Colon- 


, nade Row, where he then lived, and wonder- 
_ing how he had felt ever since that day. 
, That was the first intimation, of the orator of 


All Boston was surprised, 


- | tree appearing like a giant rose, and only 


jubilantly sung to the tune of Peterboro’, 
with variations. 

Not only in the early morning, but at all 
times of the day, these outbursts of song 
come to us with their cheering influences 
At work in the ficld, resting at noon in the 
shade of the elm, or rambling in the woods, 

Still more evident is it that we are special- | not many minutes ever pass without a song. 
lhy favored in our opportunities, when we obey | The soft notes of the blue-bird in a spring 
'the Great Teacher's suggestion to ‘‘consider | morning, the inimitable wild melody of the 
‘the lilies of the field.” One who has not | bobolink, the varying imitations of ‘the cat- 
| been in the way to know them would be sur- | bird, (who is, perhaps, our best mocking- 
|prised at the array of beauty in the wild | bird, ) the clear, rich tones of the meadow- 
| flowers of our fields and woods. Something | lark and chickadee, and the evening song of 
beautiful is always to be found from the first | the whippoorwill in our dooryard :—all these, 
of May to the end of October. They are | and many others less conspicuous, make up 
all around us, and ready to be admired. But | succession of harmony and melody more 
it may be quite possible for some persons to satisfying, to some ears at least, than much 
walk through the woods in early spring and | of the ambitiously artistic music of the pro- 
breathe an air impregnated with the sweet | fessors. Who that has lived in the country 
odors of the Mayflower (Epigea repens), | in childhood does not remember the whip- 
and not see its rosy face timidly peeping out | poorwill, that in the pleasant summer even- 
from among the dry leaves under theix feet. | Ings used to flit about the yard, now seen 
It is quite possible, no doubt, for others to | and now vanished he could not tell where ; 
look upon an orchard in full bloom, each! then dropping suddenly down just before 
him, and at once beginning its monotonous 
but pleasant song? We delight to remem- 


Aliscellancous. 
| THE FARMER'S COMPENSATIONS, 


———-eo——— 





BY A CONCORD FARMER. 
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PART SECOND. 

















| see the promise of an abundant harvest of 
| Baldwin apples in the fall ; or’ to look over | ber it as heard at our early home on the turn- 
| broad fields of clover blossoms, only to see | pike, near the woods. There was just be- 
| whether the crop is ready for the scythe. But | fore the house a large boulder, or possibly it 
‘when they are sought with a loving heart, | was a cropping out of the underlying granite 
_the most beautiful blossoms spring up before | ledge—not half so large now as we remem- 
_us, smiling with fond delight, blushing their | ber it fifty years ago; and on the top, ina 
consent to become one with us, and grateful- | hollow where a little earth had collected, 
| ly mingling their lives with ours. They tell | Eliza’s flower bed flourished, containing a 
| us all manner of sweet and beautiful things, | few pimks, columbines, and lemon balm. 
/meeting our moods of sadness or gladness, | There was a swamp, too, in frout of the 
‘and gently insinuating into us their own, house, in the northeast corner of which one 
‘cheerful temper. Like other lovely beings foot of the summer rainbow always rested. 
| they are coy till their confidence is secured. | Your landscape painter would not bave chosen 
| We must approach them with tender care, | it as a subject for his pencil ; but fo us it was 
not erush them beneath our heavy feet, nor |a beautiful swamp, dotted with clumps of 
‘rudely tear them from their parent stem. | white cedar, alders, and blueberry bushes, 
| When we have learned to step aside to save | with splendid ditches for the little shingle 
a flower in our path, when we can faithfully | boats to sail in, and here and there half-de- 
keey. from those whose hands are rude and | cayed roots ‘sticking out, resting places for 
destructive the knowledge of the home of a the frogs and turtles who desired to bask in 
flower that has confidingly revealed itself to | the sunshine. Near the southeasterly corner 
us alone, and can walk miles every summer of this swamp, a little brook, coming from 
tv welcome its smiling face, then will they | the hills beyond, rattled over a dwarf. preci- 
freely show themselves and grect us. | pice ; and to the soft murmur of this water- 

Every one can find the violets of several | fall, accompanied by the whippoorwill, we 
species, (cight distinct species grow on our | have often listened with delight in the bush 
own little farm) the anemone, the tricntalis, | of the quiet evening air. To our young fan- 
_a fine flower of a pearly whiteness. beautiful | cy, this rivulet, falling down its,perpendicu- 
enough to be adopted as the emblem of puri- ‘lar wall nearly four feet, represented the Ni- 
ty ; the twin-flower, Solomon’s seal, arethu-! agaras and Trentons which we were wont to 
sa, cardinal flower, crane’s-bill geranium, | hear mentioned in the geographical reeita- 
and the swect-brier and other roses. And | tions of our elder schoolmates. We have 
these, with many others equally common) since scrambled up a hill of frozen spray di- 
and not less beautiful, would be sufficient to | rectly in front of the American side of Ni- 
satisfy the lover of flowers, were there not | agara, and, lying down with our head over 


| however, on inquiry, that he was born well, 


difficulties must have been very much greater, | 


: he pleads for the truth, always,—has never 


truth and righteousness, interpreted not by 
' their rhetoric, but consistently to principles. 


New England. 
and wondered who that was. 


many more, rarer in our region, but hand- 
some enough to repay a long search. Among 
these we may name, as having been found by 
| persistent seekers in our town, and as likely 
tobe found in many vthers, the mountain- 
laurel, the buck-bean, the rhodora, the 
fringed gentian, the Linnzea ; and in a small 
then, his youth was against him. From that shaking bog, all within the space of two 
time to this, steadily, from year to year, and square rods, the Leduin latifolium, the An- 
almost from day to day, that eloquence has | dromeda polyfolia, the Kalmia glanca, the 
been making its way through New England white fringed Orchis,—all beautiful and rare, 
and the West, and across the water, and he ,—are now found, though the Vandal who 
stands today the orator of America, un- claims to own the bog is rapidly pushing his 
matched by any preceding orator; and in | “‘improvements’’ in such direction as to 
this respect, that he pleads for righteousness, | threaten destruction to these worthy tenants 
of his soil. Ina wild spot not far away from 
this, (long may it remain secluded,) the 
graceful climbing fern, very rare, and the 
large purple orchis, (Orchis fimbriata of 
Gray), the most beautiful of the genus, are 
found. 


They found, 
was well bred, well educated, and in all re- 
spects as good asthey were. Of course, that 
must have been a great disappointment. The | 


of course, under these circumstances. But 


been known to be on the wrong side, but 
always on the right side,—always for the op- 
pressed, never for the - So that, | 
with one exception, (and [ can hardly make | 
that), in New England, in the West, and | 
even in the National Capital itself, more But without these rarer flowers, there are 
persons will flock to hear that orator than enough by the roadside and in our fields, 
any other in the country. | where we can see them every day, to excite 
He stands conspicuous above others as the and to gratify the taste for beauty. And he 
advocate of human rights, the defender of who does not perceive and enjoy these, can 
of the oppressed ; Freedom’s lode star, whose hardly be expected to go far in search of 
lustre is leading fugitive States and statesmen others. _ 
fast from their bondage to the dark despo-| There is another phase of our Northern 
tism, into this refuge of liberty here in the landscapes, betonging more particularly the 
north of the North—New England. By country, which deserves mention. No one 
happy fortune he enjoys the privilege, denied who has has ever seen it—and who has not? 
to Senators, of speaking for free and free-,—but must have admired tue display of erys- 
dom-loving men everywhere, unineumbered tal splendor occasionally seen in our New 
by slave statutes or Caucus. England winter. We wake in the morning, 
His speeches have the highest qualities of and find that a drizzling mist during the night 
a great orator. In range of thought, clear- | has collected and frozen to the trees. Every 
ness of statement, keen satire, brilliant wit, | thing is covered by it. No potent Parisian 
personal anecdote, wholesome moral senti- | ”odiste has invented and sent over a new 
ments, patriotism, the Puritan spirit, they are fashion of dress ; a mightier ruler has com- 
unmatched by those of any of the great ora- | manded, and every tree and shrub and dry 
tors of the day. They have besides the rare | herb in the whole region has been provided 
merit, and one in which our publie mep have with a robe of more than imperial brillianey. 
been painfully deficient, of straightforward- Oak and willow, elm and birch, pine and 
ness, point, and truth to the hour. They | sweet-brier, all have put on the gala dress. 
are addressed to the conscience of the coun | Not a stem of dried grass; not a contemned 
try, and were spoken in the interests of hu- weed, but bas been remembered equally 
manity. Many a soldier now in the field, | with its more lordly neighbor, and glitters in 
many a citizen, doubtless, owes his loyalty, ‘the morning sun with a splendor that dazzles 
in large measure. to his hearing of these elo- | the eye. The renowned Sinbad, while in 
quent words. ‘the diamond valley, trod not on so rich a 
Above party, unless it be the honorable ground. No jewel merchant of the East ev- 
and ancient party of Mankind, they embody | et saw.in his dreams so lustrous and lavish a 
What though the exhi- 


the temper and drift of the times. How display of wealth. t 
many public men are here to survive in bition be brief, and after a few hours of sun- 


the pillory of his indignant invyectives! shine nothing be left but a mass of broken 
The history of the last thirty years cannot be | icicles on the ground? It shone for its allot- 
accurately written without his facts and an- ted time and then submitted to the inevitable 
ecdotes. There is no great interest of phi- law of change. Is it not thus with all earth- 
lanthropy in which he has not been active. ly wealth? And does not all earthly beau- 
His words are to be taken, as those of an 
earnest mind intent on furthering the ends of 


forms of loveliness“? When a school boy, a 
half century ago. our earliest chirographical 
‘‘copy’’ told us that ‘‘ Beauty soon fades.”’ 
We then understood the proverbial phrase to 
apply, more especially, to that highest form 
of beauty with which we were then acquaint- 
ed, the blue eyes and rosy cheeks of our 
maiden schoolmates ; and that was beauty 
to be remembered. But even it could not 
endure unchanged. It has been developed 
into a higher furm, and now adorns the fair- 
er homes of ‘* the better land.” 

And then, too, we have music, and such 
music! Not overstrained efforts to pro- 
duce effect ; but real bursts of song. gushes 
es of melody, that come spontaneously from 
the little hearts of the singers, and touch our 
larger hearts with a sense of love, joy, beau- 
ty. Our matineé concerts in April and May 
cannot be surpassed. As we become con- 
scious of the morning’s dawn, we feel the 
sweet sounds floating in at our open windows, 
from the galleries in the old elms. Strain 
after strain, song after song. tells of the re- 
newed joy of the singers. At first not 
many voices, merely a solo, perhaps ; then a 
duett or a quartette, and new voices break in 
till gradually swells out a grand chorns of 
melody, and the whole vast hall is filled with 
the lively strains. One familiar with bird 
language can recognize the good old morning 
hymn, 

“ Once more, my soul, the rising day, 
Salutes thy waking eyes; 
Once more, my voice, thy tribute par, 
To him who rules the skies.” 


Why are they not collected and printed in 
a book for the eredit of our tongue, the 
praise of humanity, and the good fame of 
their author ? 

Certainly the country hangs in the balance 
of his argument; cabinets and councils hes- 
itating to do or undo without some regard to 
his words, well knowing the better constitu- 
ency he better represents, and speaks for ; 
the ProrLe namely whose breath can unmake 
them as it has made. 

Would you like to hear what a poet wrote 
of him a great while ago? It may be that 
these lines have not fallen under your eye :— 
“ He stood upon the world’s broad threshhold wide; 

The din of battle and of slaughter rose; 

He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 

That sunk in seeming loss before its foes. 

Many there were who made great haste and sold 

Unto the canning enemy their swords; 

He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold, 

And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God’s heart, 

And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 

Through all the wide-spread veins of endless 

good.” 

These are James Lowell's verses, written 
in 1843. I don’t know that many of us had 
found it out, but one poet had, as long ago | 
as that, and sung it. Is it not fulfilled ! | 


ty thus pass away, and give place to other | 


_the brink, but a few feet trom the descend- 
‘ing water, looked down into the misty dark 
/ness and listened to the rear that poured up 
from the thunder cave under us, so loud as 
!to make any other sound impossible ; and 
‘are free to confess that Niagara excels in 
‘grandeur the waterfall that seemed so large 
to our childish mind. Z 

| And we would not willingly forget those 
| sighing cadences, those softest organ tones, 
| those angel whispers, those hushed spirit voi- 
ees, more audible to the heart than to the 
lear, that come to us in our summer rambles 
| among the woods. In a warm day, when 
the air moves just enough to produce a lull- 
|ing murmur among the pine boughs over- 
head, a feeling of perfect rest comes over the 
soul. Music and fragrance blend harmoni- 
ously with the beauty of the flickering sun- 
light and shadow at our feet; and we hardly 
know which sense takes in the delight, our 
whole being is so thoroughly regaled. Those 
dreamy yet real delights so monopolize our 
inner self that the outer world’s vexations 
and vanities cannot intrude upon us. For 
the time we forget the pinchings of poverty, 
our hard struggles with the world, the jeal- 
ousies, the rivalries, the strifes, in which it 
is our lot to take a part in every day life. 
We forget our weary labors, our frequent 
anxieties, about the weather, about the growth 
of corn and grass, about the markets, and 
are only conscious of a fullness of joy and 

ace. 

But there are times when the woods, and 
especially the pines, give forth a grander and 
| more stirring music. When the storm wind 
‘is abroad, the notes fall upon us from the 
/hill-top near by like the deep monotone of 
ithe sea beach after a storm, subdued by dis- 
|tanee ; at times nearly as deep-toned, but not 
/so monotonous. This beach roar is among 
the distinct memories of our childhood. We 
used to hear it in the hush of evening after 
ian easterly storm, about ten miles from Nan- 
tasket. Though its origin was in the wild- 
est strife of the elements, the low but distant 
murmur impressed us with a sense of peace 
‘and rest, akin to that induced by the rainbow 

after a summer shower. The one told tothe 
eye, the other to the ear, that the storm was 
‘ended, and there was a promise and a real- 
ization of calmness and peace. 

We have not fastidious ears, to be shocked 
and made uncomfortable by a variation of a 
quarter of a note in music. We estimate 
highly the singing of those we love, imper- 
fect as it is when weighed in the artist’s scales. 





Tears of delight often quiver in our eyes at 


the gushing melody from wife and children, 
in the quiet and freedom of the home cirele, 
in the plain parlor, or even in the homely 
kitchen while washing dishes or paring pota- 
toes ; and though we well know at the time 
that not all the tones are entitled to take a 
place in a *t concord of sweet sounds,” they 
yet give us deep gratification. We take 
them in with a good relish ; as, with a strong 
appetite, we enjoy our plain, wholesome 
meals, without caring much whether all the 
dishes were prepared strictly according to 
scientific rules, or with a grain more or less 
of pepper or salt, or whether our fork is of 
silver or steel. It is enough for us that our 
appetites enable us to partake with pleasure. 

Years ago we were present, one autumn 
evening, in a plain farmer’s kitchen A 
bright lad and lass, biother and sister, were 
at a table paring apples. As the apple-par- 


er and the slicing-knife were busily plied, it | 


soon became evident that there was an exu- 


berance of life in the workers, much more | 
than sufficient to furnish motive power to the | 
There was steam enough to work | 


hands. 
another machine ; and the music organ was 
geared on. Then came an outburst of song, 
some quaint old ditty, not selected as express- 
ing the mood of the singers, but seized as the 
first that presented itself, to give vent to the 
fulness of the heart. Then followed, in rap- 
id succession, strains of love, of patriotism, 
of devotion, of triampt, of despair,—indeed 
‘every imaginable phase of emotion had its 


‘turn,—with remembered snatches of opera | 


and oratorio, of glee and chant, of waltz and 
‘anthem; from ‘Nellie Gray” to ** Peace 


ee 


| Troubled Soul,” from ‘‘Home. Sweet Home”’ | less subjected annually, after what seems to 
| to “* Blue eyed Mary,” from ‘Ave Sanctissi- | a native of the Atlanti¢ coast a very moder- 
ma” te *‘ A life on the ovean wave; and ate amount of rain. It is rather the wonder 
so on for two full hours ; and in all that time | that great floods, such as made a vast inland 
the apple-paring went on briskly, and the | sea a year ago in the heart of the country, do 
voices ceased not to pour forth their melody | not occur more’ frequently. The rain and 
with undiminished spirit. As one piece was | melting snow descending for many hundred 
finished, another would spring to take its | miles from the slopes of two great mountain 
place. Memory failed not, voice tired not, ranges, are received upon a tract of very flat 
and ears were not satiated. land, large indeed, but still narrow compared 
Now we do not claim that this musie, if | with the mountains, the drainage of which it 
heard in a concert room, would have satisfied receives, and the accumulated water has all 
an audience. We do not suppose that it | to pass into the bay through a single narrow 
would there have’satisfied even our unculti- strait. No wonder, then, that in the spring 
vated ear. But there was something in the the river steamers should often find water 
circumstances, in the lively mood of the sing- | reaching to the horizon, with the mountains 
ers, in the feeling of the hearts that drank in | seen rising behind the offing, as they appear 
the music, which gave a charm to the per- | to one approaching the coast, instead of hav- 
formance that nothing else could give. And ing the narrow crooked streams of summer 
we do claim that the free ard easy mode of | to traverse, where the view is often limited to 
living among farmers is specially favorable a few yards of muddy water and a clay bank, 
to such oceasions. such as contain the shrunken Sacramento at 
We have thus endeavored to exhibit some of | that season above the tule land. 
the compensations open to us. (Compensa- The changes produced in the Sacramento 
tions of a different sort may come to others, and San Joaquin valleys by their occupation 
and give more satisfaction than 
these. We do not deny that we have bard- | making men, are as surprising as those about 
ships and privations. But with all these, | the bay. We must confess, as usual, that 
there is much of enjoyment left for us; | nature did better when left to herself, except 
enough to make us content with our lot, and in the resulting number of dollars. Tradi- 
to excite compassion for our friends who are tion says that of old the rivers ran bright and 
shut up in the cities ; and this compassion is | clear over their beds, and the tall herbage 
sometimes heightened by their ignorance of sprang so richly from the light loose soil that 
the great ocean of good, whose waves swell a horseman could tie its stalks together over 
so near them. Let them come to us in the | his saddle-bow. Now the water is hardly to 
country ; they may partake of oursgood. and be called a liquid, so heavily is it loaded with 
our store will not be lessened. But they the washings from the mountain mines. Cat- 
must leave behind their conventional habits | tle have supplanted the deer upon the plains, 
of thought and feeling, and look right in the | and have trodden the soil to an iron hardness, 
face of Nature as itis. If they will so look, | while its covering has been sadly shortened, 
one may safely warrant that they will find so that a growth called luxuriant by the Cal- 
enjoyments they have not before dreamed of. | ifornian, seems to the stranger from the Kas- 
¢ > | tern States searcely an apology for grass. 
For the Commonwealth. | (Grass, indeed, in our sense of the word, is 
CALIFORNIA AND ITS RESOURCES, | unknown in California. As the summer 
te ctteks: wigsee ae. droughts put an end to all vegetable growth, 
hii ‘except such as is too deeply rooted to be 
‘wholly deprived of moisture, the herbage is 
almost exclusively annual, and forms no sod. 
The bare ground is seen everywhere between 
the stalks of the wild oats and of the other 
plants which spring from it, giving a certain 
aspect of sterility to really fertile spots, until 








THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 

From the summit of Telegraph Hill, the | 
eye ranges southward far beyond the end of 
the bay between the two mountain ridges 
which bound the San José Valley. The 
cme of these = the erie Coast Range, a the eye has become accustomed to the absence 
beoe sais treeless ridge, wrinkled and seamed of the turf and loam which it has been wont 
with numerous gullies, which lend to the |, regard as universal in fertile soil. 
mountains & oopets beauty, derived from | The summer climate of the Sacramento 
the play of light and shade among them. | vajley is remarkable for heat during the day, 
Behind the summits of the foreground the | with nights of great comparative coolness. 
sharper peak of Mount Diablo shows itself ‘rhe dust of the roads in summer is barely 
pesciede al tears Francisco. _ The Westera ridge | conceivable to those who have not seen it. 
bristles with ae the distance, but | 5, i, the mud of winter. But these draw- 
nearer is as destitute of trees as the other. | pokes seid, Alek elite tansaliaied. 

Immediately below the spectator, the strag- 
gling city and the muddy bay occupy the | 
view. Looking seaward, the Golden Gate is | 
in sight, and the abrupt barren mountains | 
which bound it on the north. Distant moun- | (For the Commonwealth.) 
tains also close the view up the bay. ‘THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, 

From this position the steamers bound for vou Mahou ‘tnes. 
the interior may daily be seen to leave the | maine ese 
wharves below. After proceeding northward Bitumens anp Brrumtvovs Suares — 
fur many miles, they disappear round a point, T. Sterry Hunt gives some contributions 
on the eastern side of the bay. At this point | to the chemical and geological history of 
they change their course to the east, leaving | Bitumens and Bituminous Shales. The 
San Pablo Bay to the left, and presently /name bitumen includes the liquid forms, pe- 
reach the Straits of Carquinez, passing which | troleum and naphtha, and the solidjvarieties, 
they halt at Benicia. ‘asphalt or mineral pitch ; and the solid 

This town lies on the northern side of the | bitumens are distinguished from some similar 
passage. It can never attain to the position substances by fusibility and solubility in cer- 
of rivalry with San Franciseo to which it tain liquids. Woody tissue is converted in- 
once aspired, although the moderately undu-: to peat, lignite and bituminous coal ; and 
lating land on which it is built, and its free- | the different bitumens as well as anthra- 
dom from the raw air and fogs at the entrance cite may be conceived to arise by the ab- 





Science. 


rior, give it some undoubted advantages. | bonic acid, and marsh gas, without always 
Near it, but outside the Straits. and to the requiring the agency of a greater heat than 
north of them, is Vallejo, a town similarly | the ordinary temperature. Bituminous sbales 
situated, and with an equally temperate elt- | arise from the impregnation of rocks with 
mate. As the water at Vallejo is deep enough , petroleum ; but for those rocks containing 
for the largest vessels, it may become a place | carbonaceous substances which merely yield 
of great importance. At present it has a by distillation some volatile hydrocarbons 
magnificent superabundance of wharf aecom- | without really containing soluble bitumen, 
modation, for its commerce has not yet ap-| the distinct name of ‘‘pyroschists’’ is pro- 
proached the expectations of its founders. It posed. Pyroschists oceur in almost every geo- 
lies on the way to Napa Valley, which is the 
most eastern of the valleys opening upon the 
northern end of the bay. 

Leaving Benicia, and continuing to pursue 


animal, sometimes of vegetable origin. 
| Petroleum appears sometimes to assume in 
nature by oxydation the characters of asphalt, 
an eastern course, we soon reach the great | of coal, or even of anthracite. It oceurs in 
delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, | the Paleozoic rocks of this country chiefly in 
one of the most singular regions, at least to | the ( Lower Silurian) Trenton Group, and in 
a visitor from the Atlantic coast, that Cali- | the (Lower Devonian) Carboniferous Lime- 
fornia contains. We are now fairly in the | stone, especially in the latter; and seems to 


interior of the country, having passed within | arise in both cases from marine animals of 


the coast rango, through which the united | those formations and not from distillation or 
It is possible that this animal 


rivers break at the Straits of Carquinez, which | infiltration. t 
are three quarters of a mile only in width, origin may be an essential difference he- 
according to Mr. Hittell, and bounded by | tween petroleum and asphalt. The existence 
| steep thougb not very lofty hills. The strait of abundant oil springs seems to depend on 
| mentioned by Mr. Hittell still further east, lines of uplift of the rocks. The petroleum 
does not appear like one to the superficial ob- is lighter thau water, and accumulates near 
server, the hills receding at this point three | the higher part of the fold in the rocks, either 
| miles from each other. ‘in porous beds or in fissues, and thence 
The Sacramento river from the north, and | rises through openings to heights above the 
‘the San Joaquin from the south, as they surface corresponding to the height of its 
/near their junction, break up and mingle | reservoir. 
/with each other among numerous channels, | 
commonly called sloughs in California, where 
‘the word is applied indifferently to a mud 
| puddle, a stream flowing from the hills after | 
a rain, and a river channel like those above 
inamed. It is pronounced ‘‘sloo,”’ and puz- 
zles a new comer at first, as he hears it in 
conversation. Sloughs of the last kind are 
no impediment to travel, except by their ex- 
ceeding crookedness. It is a mystery how, 
after the founding of Sacramento and Stoek- 
_ton, people managed to find their way back 
to the bay again, before the routes through 
the Delta became definitely fixed. 

Some of these sloughs are bordered by 
trees. Others, and especially those on the 
route to Stockton, which town stands not .on 
the San Joaquin exactly, but on a **slo0” 
| closed at the farther end, have nothing but 
“tules’’ on their banks. ‘*Tules’’—the 
word is of two syllables—are tall reeds, 
growing upwards of ten feet high, and cov- 
ering the country between the sloughs, and 
the low land back .of the larger rivers, the 
immediate banks of which are often higher, 
from the sediment deposited on them, than 
the land a little farther off 

From the deck of a steamer traversing the 
Delta in the late summer, the eye often ranges 
over a waste of tules extending interminably 
| towards the horizon. Behind these, rises the 
| Sierra Nevada on one side, (deserving its 
name at all seasons by the lofty line of white 
_ peaks which refresh the eye in the sultriness 
| of the valley, ) and the Coast Range on the oth- | 
‘er. The interminable flatness and monotony | 
of the foreground, with the abrupt mountains 
| closing the view, are in violent contrast with 
| the scenery to which we are here accustomed. 





Inptan Race or Haytr.—J. A. Van 
Heuvel discusses the origin of the Indian 
race found by Columbus in HMyti, and argues 
that they were descendants of the Arrowacks 
of British Guiana. The Haytians, who were 
remarkable for the gentleness and amiability 
of their character, occupied the island to the 
number of three millions; but the harsh 
treatment of the Spaniards, whom they had 
welcomed with all hospitality, reduced their 
number in seventeen years to sixty thousand, 
in five years more to twenty thousand, and 
‘by 1533 to only four thousand. In 1716 
only a hundred remained. In Cuba and 
Porto Rico were three million more, of whom 
only two thousand still remain, it is said, in 
Cuba. The Arrowacks resemble these Hay- 
tinns strongly in character ; the Caribees are 
even yet deadly enemies of the Arrowacks, 
and were also hostile to the Haytians, on the 
ground of their being descended from the Ar- 
rowacks ; the languages of the Haytians and 
Arrowacks, so far as the mention of a few 
Haytian words, (among others maiz, maize, 
and hamaca, hammock) by historians, per- 
mits of judging, are the same, while the 
Caribee language is quite different. The 
language of the early natives of Trinidad, 
one step from the coast towards Hayti, 
shows that they were also Arrowacks de- 
rived from the tribe on the neighboring 
coast; and the Haytians themselves were 
navigators, and were acquainted with South 
America. The names of the rivers in Gui- 
ana are.Arrowack, so that they seem to have 
originally possessed that coast, and not to 
have navigated thither from Hayti; and the 
principal plants which yielded the Haytians 

A glance at such a prospect is sufficient to food are South American. Moreover the 
remove all surprise at the inundations to Haytians had a tradition that they had come 
which the interior of California is more or! from the South. 


would | by civilized. or rather let us say by money- ° 


of the bay, and the extreme heat of the inte- straction of variable quantities of water, ear- | 


logical group, and seems to be sometimes of | 
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Tue Fiorina Reer.—Capt. E. B. Hunt 
gives results of his observations made at Key 
West during five years. This reef shoots out 
independently by its end into the deep Gulf. 
The corals grow on any solid surface free 
from mud and sand and washed by warm 
moving salt water, within a depth of a hun- 
dred feet. The Florida Bank is extended 
westward by the breaking up and wearing 
away of ‘the reef by the sea, especially dur- 
ing storms ; after storms the sea is white for 
some distance with the mud and sand which, 
after a wide transportation by the tidal cur- 
rents that cross the keys, finally settles at 
too great a depth to be distributed agai in 
this way. The most effective winds and’ 
waves help to transport the detritus west- 
ward and northwest. The growth of the 
line of keys and of the line of reefs seems to 
be simultaneous, by their western extremi- 
ties; and the keys seem to be in their 
substructure the results of waste from the 
present reefs rather than an original growth. 
The keys are solidified in the course of time 
by pressure, segregation and possibly chemi- 
cal changes. The evidence that South 
Florida and the base of the bank have re 
cently been neither elevated nor depressed is 
quite convincing. Reckoning half an inch a 
year, a liberal allowance, for the growth of a 
reef, the Florida Bank must have required 
something like a million years ; and the whole 
coral limestone formation of Florida, if 
formed in the same way and at as slow a rate, 
a reasonable enough supposition, required 
not less than 5,400,000 years ,probably 
much more, and this limestone is not older 
than the Tertiary. 





A Monawk Vauiey Gractrer.— Prof. 
Dana, concludes from a description of gla- 
cial scratches at Cherry Valley, New York, 
by Rev. Wm. B. Dwight, that, as this gen- 
tleman had himself concluded, there must 
have been a great glacier that descended the 
valley of the Mobawk leaving scratches that 
are now not parallel to the smaller valleys in 
their immediate neighborhood ; and that this 
glacier either preceded or followed, in time, 
a great Susquehannah valley glacier that 
swept part of the same region, or else that it 
was a remnant of a great continental glacier 
that moved southward. Vanuxem found 
evidences twenty years ago of a Mohawk val- 
ley glacier. This glacier, then, and_proba- 
bly the Susquehannah valley glacier, may be 
added with confidence to the Connecticut yal- 
ley, the Hudson valley and the Penobscot 
Bay glaciers, which have already been indi- 
cated. 





MeratturGy or Tak INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
uipition ©.C. Marsh gives among other 
things the following facts in regard to the 
metals of the London Exhibition ; 

Platinum. An ingot of 3200 ounces of 
pure platinum was exhibited, which had been 
obtained by the new method of melting. The 
metal is melted by the flame of a compound 
blownipe of coal gas and oxygen in a box of 
iron lined with lime. A variety of platinum 
apparatus made from a solid ingot, platinum 
tubes soldered with platinum and sheet cop- 
per plated with platinum were also exhibited. 

Aluminium. Aluminium tubes, in the 
French department, had been made by solder- 
ing with zine in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
, New Metals. The new alkali metals, 
Caesium, Rubidium and Thallium, results of 
the spectrum analysis were exhibited in in- 

_ gots in the French department, and Thallium 
also in the English. 

Tron and Steel.—Rolled plates for ships 
were exhibited in the British department, 
the largest thirteen tons in weight ; also the 
shattered fragments of those broken in the 
experiments of the British Government. Dr. 
Percy directed these experiments, and says 
the softest iron is the most efficacious for re- 
sisting shot. There were exhibited map 
“fine specimens of steel made by Dsemaels 
process. A steel casting by Krupp, of Ee 
sen, Prussia, weighed twenty-one tons and 

was of uniform structure throughout. 


Evectro-Metatturcy.—J. Nicklés des- 
cribes the process by which Mr. Oudry has 


' eovered the ornamental fountain of the Par- 


is Place de la Concorde, 190 tons of iron, 
with a layer of copper a line thick, sixteen 
tons in weight. The iron is first brushed ov- 
er thoroughly, with a varnish which is made 
a conductor by a layer of graphite, and then 
the iron, placed in the bath of sulphate of 
copper, acts as the negative metal, and is 
connected with the zine pole or positive met- 
al, which is contained in porous vessels or 
Lladders that are also placed in the bath. 
The galvanoplastic copper is very friable ‘and 
easily pulverized. Mr. Oudry reduces it to 
an impalpable powder; this powder is diffused 
in varnish prepared with benzine; and it 
then serves as a paint to cover brass, fron, 
cement, plaster or wood, and the hulls of 
ships. QOudry has begun to use, instead of 
benzine, which has become dear, the miner- 
al oil sent to Europe from Canada and Penn- 
sylvania. 

CGAUGRENE COUNTERACTED BY OxyGen Gas. 
J. Nicklés tells further that two suc- 
cessful experiments at the Hotel Dieu 
in Paris have induced the belief that 
it is possible to cure garigrenous limbs 
by exposing them to an atmosphere of oxy 
gen. A young physician, Maurice Raynand, 
had found by chemical analysis that gangren- 
ous parts were deficient in oxygen. 

Preservation or Woov.—J. Nicklés 
describes also the process of Mr. de 
Lapparent for preserving wood. The sur- 
face of the wood is charred evenly to the 
depth of an eighth of a line by means of a 
jet of inflammable gas. This is simply an 
application in a new and improved way of a 
long known principle. The process is appli- 
cable to marine watercasks and to railroad 
ties, among other things. Prof. Silliman 
adds editorially that the best jet of gas for the 

urpose is Daniell’s jet, where the air from 
a smith’s bellows is blown through an annu- 
lar jet of gas. 

QuarreLs or Screntiric Men.—An out- 
sider, in reading the American Journal of 
Seience and Arts for March, 1863, cannot 
but be struck by the frequency with which 
scientific men claim to have made long be 
fore discoveries which others now claim as 
their own, and he cannot but hope, for the 
credit of humanity, without any persoual in- 
terest in the matter, that this is an exception- 
al exhibition of the nature of scientific men. 
Mr. T. Sterry Hunt not only makes in his 
article on Bitumens two or three reclamations 
of discoveries of his own, whose authorship 
has been claimed or overlooked by others, 
but in a special letter roprodnens.s 808s 1050 
by him before the French Academy of Sci- 


| ences claiming priority of discovery of. the 
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vitrification now put forth by | by the symbolically educated Essenes, and | EXTRAOT FROM A SOLDIER'S LETTER. | Meantime, it seems to me very necessar The Countess Guiccioli, well known to the read. 


Schénbein. Even Prof. Dana, m an edito- at last by the heart of Christendom. Turpopaux;La., March 5, 1863. | to say distinctly what many yet shrink from , ¢rs of Byron’s letters, is writing his life. She is 

rial note to the articleon the Florida Reef But strong as is our sense of the comfort | We are now on provost business. This Saying. The American blacks must be called Sixty years old, but disguises her age as mnch as 

seems afraid that his reputation for sagacity | derived to human sentiment from a belief | region is all under loyal arms, now, and the | into this conflict, not as cattle, ys 

may suffer, and proves explicitly by numer- | that the Truth of God has been lived, in a | secesh are quiet. It is our sphere not only 48 contrabands, but as men. In the Free) Mens _ — *. - old nig gen 
itations from his own works what had veritable human life, with martyr earnest- | ¢, keep them so,.ut also to keep the negroes | States, and, by the proclamation, in the reb- } ea -. , maar t pi on - L wees ne 


ous citati 
been distinctly enough stated by Capt. Hunt | ness, and sealed by human blood ; yet we | at work on the plantations, that that the out- | : san sry ghd are free men. The Attorney doeak Undiiaienan tea. 
standing crop inay be gathered in. * * */ \veneral, In an opinion which defies refuta- j; Emerson’s mot, “but he said it in a surprising 


in the text. The most extraordinary case of are free to say that whether the crucifixion, | G s 
|The slaves are to receive one twentieth of tion, pronounced these freed men citizens of | way.” 


all is mentioned in the general scientific news, and other related facts are proved to be his- | 
namely, that of the new metal thallium, dis- torical or not, their whole value to us, their the crop (one row of cane in twenty) as the United States. Let, then, the example 
Andrew Jackson, who did not hesitate to' The only noteworthy passege in Mr. Everett’s 


new theory of 





covered by Mr. Crookes, an Englishman, by power for our salvation, consists in the | their pay—this is the policy of Gen. Banks, of 


the spectrum analysis. Mr. Laury,aFrench- truths they symbolize. 
man, claims to have first isolated it and is' we dispute another day as to the outward have subscribed themselves to it. Thus, be now fearlessly followed. Let these blacks, the futility of the Crittenden Compromise. 


. 2 gg epee 7 ope . ! 

sustained in this claim by Mr. Dumas na. facts? As ' one step to freedom is made, for their toil is | acclimated, Samiliar with the country, capa- | a S ee . : : 
the French Academy, and Mr. « i ii ; ae . tod - bet th are Ole of great endurance, receive suitable mil-| _©°!- Maggi, the bravest of the brave, who won 
report to renc y» | “They fade in the iight of their meaning sublime,” Ow Compensated ; but the poor negroes ie spar ; y_ | the battle of Roanoke Island, when it was the fash- 
: Sof smacbstdice bin clea: | : os hat tl Ea h | ttary organization and do their part. We ; ee ; 
Cc veda S oe ee th ] lizes the advent of that h | suspicious that they will never see the pay. . | ion of our troops to win victories, has resigned his 

h ith the utmost baseness. “7° 8° real of Mat Dour, They have no faith in their masters, and [| need their good will, and must make them ; ate ; as 7 

to the same thing wi spoken of by the Apostle Peter when the | ey nave 2 ‘ ’ | ° command in the 33d Regiment. His reasons are 


Mr. Crookes, on the other hand, shows ina: gi tou deliver all things into the hands of | ”00t blame them. our friends. We must have them for guides, | i neaith and meslect. He ie adiied to the long tes 


temperate and manly defense that he had ex-, : O, Slavery,—if I hated it before, my for scouts, for all military service in camp oF of good officers—Fremont, Butler, Sigel, etc., who 
to the eyes of all the world in the In-| the Father, and God shall be all -_ = field for which they are qualified. Thus em- are out of service because the Administration does 


ternational Exhibition an ingot of the metal ill 

together with a manuscript card stating the, The Atlantic Monthly, for May, 1863, land seems really like an anteroom of hell Support, and the hazards, privations and and athorough soldier; a great believer, too, in 

chief properties of the metal, sixteen days Ticknor and Fields, publishers, gives us the , itself. I am glad I did not go to Virginia, | labors of the white soldiers will be propor- | the cause of the North. 

before Mr. Laury first published his discov- | following table of contents: Charles Lamb’s | but came here where [ might see it in its tionately diminished. 

ery in France. : | Uncollected Writings ; Dark Ways, by Har- | blackest hues, and study it where its pages | ea one “te object, of oa hea 
No one can doubt the great importance to riet E. Prescott; After ‘‘Taps,’’ by Col. H. are most coarsely written. It speaks out) tet sxpelinss Seat ee ee hi aitanen and Gallaiten: thes bo: bik sem Mite 


hatred is waxed seven times hotter and strong- | 
,er. This isits hot bed, this portion of slave- : 


The correspondent of the London Times denies 


a scientific man of the credit of priority of B. Sargent; The Human Wheel, Its Spokes aloud here—no whispers. It mails its hands _ | composed and feariess in the midst of excitement 


discovery ; for it not only affects his fame | 
when he ig dead, but is of far more conse-) 


quence during his life from its effect in many | 
ways on his meang of living and of pursuing 
his favorite studies. Still, the numerous in- | 
stances of intentional or unintentional rob- 
beries of this credit and of eager reclama- 
tions of it suggest doubts whether scientific | 


men are not as a class less honest than other 


and Felloes, by Oliver Wendell Holmes; , with roughest iron,—ne gloves of velvet. It. captious or distoyal eavil.”” Sataiek Wtibial of Dedeiaasls tah Weeies 


Paul Blecker, by the author of ‘Margret . stalks with high head and unabashed tbrough | 
Howth,”’ ‘Life in the Iron Mills,” ete. ; Up | this far South. Louisiana and Alabama are | Che Commomventth, 


the Thames, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The | the hardest states, cruelest for the slave. I 
Fern Forests of the Carboniferous Period, by | thought it was queer that so many thousands ae 
ed from the more Northern Slave, BOSTON: FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1863. 


Prof. Louis Agassiz; The Countess, by | were carri 
John G. Whittier; Gala Days, by Gail | States to this one, and yet it should never be; ————————-— 
Hamilton ; Give ; Only an Irish Girl; Shall | full. It is really, as the ocean with the| [2 The Commonwenith is for sale by A. Williams & 


we Compromise? by D. A. Wasson. | countless rivers flowing into it,—never full. | ©. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
Vis ins . womiier | street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 


But they do not live long ; their hearts break. | <tlh tc sean tate tes he ade ot Ak as 

















| and danger. 
| chosen king of the Greeks; he is a brother of Al- 
| exandra, the new Princess of Wales. Cotton is 
; advancing in England, notwithstanding the large 
| ne 

; amount hypothecated to cover the Confederate 
; loan. Lord Palmerston has madea speech at Glas- 
| gow, defending his American policy. 


Scarcely any paper is doing so much for UNION | RES 
| to the cause of the South, than ali the armies of YOM Us 


; and LIBERTY, as Harper’ Weekly; especially tho 
, Lounger’s part of it, which is full of manly and 


men or more jealous of their own rights. The first pepe: 


| 819 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at | gentlemanly opinions on all political topics, as well 


God forbid that either of these doubts should on Charles Lamb, is chieflyemade upof frag- The iron shackle or the heavy lash gall their 
be well founded. Scientific men are as hon- | ments of Lamb's Essays which are but little very sculs, and they consign themselves to | the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News-| ag matters of Art and Literature. There was a 
est and as generous as other men; but per- known; the writer appearing but scldom. the cold rolling river. No fancy sketch here. | paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other | time when the Harpers’ were dumb, or worse, on 
haps not more so, for seientific culture does | ‘‘ Dark Ways’’ is one of Miss Prescott’s un- It was of frequent occurrence in Slavery’s | sevepaper dealers. | the Slavery question, when they allowed Porte 
not imply higher moral culture, as many natural stories, in which the best thing is  palmydays. But they donot care: why, some | 6 ae te Sea on Saturday, April | CT@YOR to write brutal accounts of the capture of 
seem to suppose it does. the little song on page 550. Colonel Sar- : of these planters with three, four, eight, ten 4." "1. aaaress in ares will be, until further notice, | 04 Brown, among other things. Now ine has 








Banks. 








'man is a dashing cavalier that he can sit the | fiy i sn’ re for their loss. | 
8 five dollar bill doesn’t care The Auditor of the State of Ohio has just re- 








| gent’s verses do more credit to the soldier | twelve hundred slaves don’t miss twenty-five, care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hiil, 
. ° 'than the poet. It does not follow because a | and a man who lights bis cigar with a ttwenty- London, w. 
Literary Aeview. ae 


—— ' horse Pegasus. 





‘Remarks on Alchemy and the Alchem- ™embra or wooden legs ; full of singular ob- | wire, as long as your finger, to fit close into 
ists” and ‘‘Swedenborg, a Hermetic Phi- | servations, quaint analogies, and funny de- the mouth, one end reaching into the throat, 
losopher.” 2. Parr IT. Being an at- ductions. Miss Harding—if we may call and the other end held fast by fastenings 
tempt to state the Primitive View of Chris- her by a name she has exchanged for one less which went behind the neck and locked to- 
tianity. James Miller: New York. _ famous—has begun another of her Border | gether. They load a man with cbains,—an 
Concluded from our last number. ‘tales, in which good sense and sentimentality, _iren collar round his neck, another round his 
; ; good English and bad American, insight and | waist, others around his wrists and ancles, 
Seeing that the sufferings of the cross > 


; “1s1,,,, Prejudice, originality and imitation, are then a chain, heavy too, from neck to waist, 
have so enormously excited the sensibilites strangely huddled together. Like all her | and waist to ankles, and wrist to wrist. These 
of men as to obscure the Reason which stories it lacks unity, and yet is too mo- they are doomed to wear, and, mind, work all 
should apprehend the Truth, symbolized by nochromatie ; too much mud and grime, | the time, for two or three years. QO, how 
the crucifixion scene, our author has perhaps | tog little sunshine and clear feeling. But | they whip them here, women and men ! 
undervalued the external fact (which, like every one must feel her power, and time may The slaves themselves tell me with hor- 
every fact of earnest life, oe God’s symbol ) clarify her mind. Hawthorne’s English ror the awful reality of the lash. I was 
and entertains a doubt of its historical verity, | sketch is in his best style, and his account of talking today with a negro who could read, 
which proves his critical to be less keen than Yeigh unt particularly pleasing. Mr. and was well posted, and as he told me‘what 
his spiritual insight. | Agassiz’s Kssay is dry and formal, with here his own eyes had seen,—hearts breaking and 

To set aside the parallel caso of Socrates, _and there a brilliant passage. Of Whittier’s broken, aching brains inviting death, old 
there was much more improbability, nd anced | poem, the introduction is the best part, and eyes worn out “weeping over shaw numerous 
that John Brown, of Ossawatamie, would be that is exquisite. Gail Hamilton’s ‘* Gala | sorrows,—my own too humane pupils dilated 
left, by the model oes Repablie. of | Day” is full of smart things; very good with sympathy and indignation and the tears 
modern times, to be ignominiously executed reading, but not easy te keepin mind. Was- burst their bounds. 3 
as a criminal because he set aside, in the in- 44°, political article well maintains his reputa- ‘Tt is my greatest fault with some here, that 
terest of four million of fellow men, who had ‘tion as the best writer of the new transcenden- | [ Jove the oer RES 


ee eee — One of the best of Dr. | Serg’t Kelso told me about a gag he saw the | 
1. Cuitist rue Srririr. By the author of , Holmes’ sparkling pret is this on disjecta other day:—a bit, they called it, made of 


WMrMbpwuyr \ N) J Nala 

REV IEW Ok THE W EEK. ported to the Legislature that within the last two 
years, since March Ist, 1861, 1,384 colored persons 
| The attack on Charleston has been the great have come into fifty-seven counties of the State— 
| topic of the past week, and has thrown into the | the only ones which made retucns—of whom 1,251 
| shade the other news which by itselr is of much in- | were from slave States. Estimating the immigra- 
| terest. The tone of the English Government, the | tion for the whole State in this proportion, less than 
| varying fortunes of Poland, the tidings of disasters | 2,000 have come in during two years, or less than 
| from North Carolina, the victory in Kentucky, the | 1 900 a year. In the ten years from 1850-60 the an- 
| unbelieving Thomas preaching emancipation, and | yyal jncrease‘of the free colored population of Ohio 
| the arming of negroes on the banks of the Mississip- | was 1140; so that for the past two years the immi- 
pi, the alternate good and evil from Vicksburg, the | gration has been but little, if any greater than for 
| great meeting in New York,—these and all lesser’ ten years before. The whole population of Ohio is 
‘topics have been overhadowed by the anxiety | now about 2,500,000, so that the immigration of 
| about Fort Sumter and the iron ficet of Admiral negroes is about one twenty-fifth per cent. of the 
Dupont. We have now the full report of the en-| whole, And yet Ohio is a border State. We com- 
| ¥agement, and must regard it asa repulse. Our! mend these figures to those who fear the negroes 
| vessels have not proved so eflicient as we hoped, | wit! overrun us. 
| and Charleston is better defended even than we | 

feared. No dgubt we shall learn mueh fromthe; Gold has risen and fallen this week, between the 
engagement, but we pay agreat price for the in- j limits of 148 and 1£8, standing now at 153. The 
| struction; not in men or in vessels, for the Keo- | New York banks on Saturday held in specie, $35- 
| kuk is a small loss, but in prestige. The taking of 406,145, an increase of nearly a million in a week; 





{ 
H 
| 


| Charleston would have put a new face on the, the Boston banks on Monday held $7,812,895; an 


| war, and greatly discomfited the rebels. Well, we | increase of more than $100,000. The news of a 


| must have patience. repulse at Charleston brought the price of gold up, 


: ' but it is now falling again, and seems likely to re- 
The later accounts from Charleston, like the main in the neighborhood of 150. 


But I glory In It; as) earlier, are full of contradictions, and the course of | 


none to help them help themselves, the in-  ,,);. . : | . : : 
P Z _talists. It is crammed with thought, humor, | [ would pity the beaten dog, not deserving | Admiral Dupont will be praised or censured ac-|' The Matrspolitan Police Bill, hav heen:diecusecd 


human statutes of a slave-holding despotism, | ss 
than that the Pagan Soeaieusat of Tiberius | ee pe 
Caesar should wink at the execution of Jesus | ; | 
of Nazareth, by a provincial governor, | BOOKS RECEIVED. Pitenst ; Suu ieee 
threatened by a fanatic mob with an accusa-' From Harper AND Broruers—Principia | Be piad ie, re his own ee 3 | 
tion of treason if he should rescue him from Latina. By William Smith. Edited by | Qo that. I id vuffe pA ae 
their ferocious bigotry: And supposing that’ Henry Drisler pe. on ae ee 
instead of the resurrection of “John Brown’s; A Dark Night’s Work.—By Mrs. Gas. aceon 
soul,’’ which is ‘‘marching on” in the great kel], 
uprising to put down the slaveholders’ rebel-! Sea Kings and N 
lion, the latter had had it all their own way, Edgar. . 
and consolidated their slavocraey on Mr.; rom Ticknor anp Fretps.—On Liberty. 
Stevens’ cornerstone ; bringing under their, By John Stuart Mill. 
censorship the literature of our day, with its) “The Every day Philosopher in Town and 
obsequious Jcsephuses, as the Roman despo® Country. By the Country Parson. _—the raising of a negro army. 
tism did in its day ; how much of the history! From Crossy axp Niciors.—The Field | ‘Important Military Movements on the 
of John Brown would have survived, except and Garden Vegetables of America. By | Mississippi.—Helena, Ark., April 6, 1863. , 
in the secret writings of his followers ? That By Fearing Burr, Jr. | Adjutant General Thomas arrived here today | 
sublime outburst of a Christianized human ‘[ Will be a Soldier. By Mrs Tuthill. from Washington, with full authority and fae | 
nature, has even yet gone into our perma- Journal of Gymnastic Exercises. By the purpose of organizing the negroes into | 
nent literature only in Mr. Emerson's me- Samuel W. Mason. regiments, and arming them for service 
inorable sentence, that ‘‘his execution would —= The North American Review, for April against the rebels, from Cairo to Vicksburg. 
make the gallows glorious like the cross.’ 1863. [ie lek ins eniis Sop military duty are to 
_ It is the nature of some facts in history,to' From Waker, Wisk axp Co.—The Re- : be set to work on the abandoned plantation, | 
rise at once upon the human Imagination as sults of Slavery. By Augustin Cochin. | and the black troops will be used largely to 
symbols, and the truth symbolized, in such Translated by Mary L. Booth. | protect the navigation and commerce of the 
instances, is so great that the fact flashes the The Pioneer Boy. By W.M. Thayer. river, under white officers against guerillas, 
yay aoe pie gai oe ae _ Pekin. By Sarah W. Lander. and to protect themselves and their own fields | 
Seis in oes asst se At pisatatl enceives. and crops from the depredations of the ene- 
was Ohbrist.” In that wonderful rescue of| McClellan from Ball’s Bluff to Antietam. 
the fugitive at Troy by the negroes, they By George Wilkes. 
were led on by a woman, who cried, “John Tenth Annual Report of Children’s Aid | of black men. aud will: haveJie fetiieaiiogs 
Brown died for us—shall we not do any Society, New York. — at this post iia by them. This after-. 
thing to help on one another?’’ “Thus was_ Report of Moa. Wm. T. Howell t0:the | nou: the whole army at this lane Waneniied | 
John Brown justified, who said in Charles- , Legis'ature of Michigan. | wonits tsar Gen et ata st forth oe 
town prison, that God had taken his enter- Speech of Cassius M. Clay at Albany. tin ct the Gosaviiient: limi Abeumand | 
prise out of his hands, and would do it in as Report of the School Committee of the ldiors were present at the meetin at Fort 
better way than he had devised. In these town of Concord. Custia snd este shes sR with 
great words he embodied the spirit which Report of the Adjutant General of Ohio great satisfaction and applause. Gen Thomas 
“ >» the 9 a ———. by “a Announcements or New Booxs.—Carle- | also inculeated kindness and humanity to the 
Fuh, Cn Ae Saker OtR MOVER ENEG, OD, | ton oF Now York. has a nidiber of new | blacks and sd they were capable of mak- 
ather, not my will but thine be done.” It yooh. in pre : so sia : oo at anit 
is a universal experience ‘of the soul that is 5‘ Press, among them "F rank 'W ee. apr wget: A : 
married to God. ‘The. external thing i rington, by the author of ‘Rutledge’ and | He said he was brought up in the South, | 
oiait da dies ack ot Woah thn eutctt af ‘The Sutherlands;” ‘My Southern Friends,” _ among slaves ; but he was now in favor of, 
» DEcauUE sp by Edmund Kirke, author of “Among the treating them as free men, and entitled to 
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Yaval Heroes.—By J. G. THE NEW POLICY IN REGARD TO OOL- 
ORED SOLDIERS. 

We find below some important statements | 
in regard to President Lincoln’s new policy. 


j 


my. : 
At Memphis, Gen. Thomas authorized the 
organization of light batteries of artillerists | 


the deed deserves a glorious body for which 


i frontery and unseasonable jesting Lord Palmerston | 


| Griswold on her merciful voyage, just as she has 
captured and burnt the property of the gencrous timony of colored men in courts of justice, has 


| connive at piracy would not seem to be a very ada, is now a thriving farmer in L 


| ing food from hungry mouths, are merry enough 


5 - { . . 
The usual literary no- | chastisement, should [ not rather pity the | cording to the judgment of each correspondent on in the Legislature, and seems likely to pass; con- 
i dark skinned being whom God made? | 
A blot is on our company, and our army, | 


his course. For our part we do not see how he | sequently great efforts are making by the press and 
could do otherwise than he did. We must let | a portion of the people of this city to defend it. 
Charleston stand till we have closed the Mississippi, Men who have acted all their lives in defiance of 
and seeured the safety of our forces in North Caro- the sound opinions of Jos1aH QuINCY, now bolster 
lina. | up their cause by a note from him declaring that 
“4 he sees no vccasion for such alaw. Mr. Swan of 

The published despatches of Earl Russell, and Norfolk, that eminent orator and legislator, has 


~ 


| the debate in Parliament, on the 27th of March, are | made a speech against the measure, which no 


fast removing any charitable doubt about the pur- | doubt gained votes for it. He spoke of the John 


| poses of the English Ministry, and the influential jrown mobs of 1860, and he ought to know about 
| classes which they represent. Never was there ® them, for he and several of his family were among 


more manifest violation of neutrality than the case | the rioters 

of the Alabama affords, and yet with shameless ef- 

Bierstadt’s great picture of the Rocky Moun- 
lays claim to an “honest neutrality.” And Mr. | tains, draws crowds to see it, at the Studio Building. 
Laird, the pirate’s own shipwright, gets up In the | [t vies with Church’s pictures in size and general 
House of Commons and glories in the part he has character, and there are many who say it is better 
taken, amid the cheers and laughter of the honora- than anything that Church has painted. Certainlv 
ble gentlemen who support the cause of slavery. it isa grand piece of work, and contirms the good 


| That debate will be long remembered by American opinion of Bierstadt which has been held here for 


merchants, and will call a blush to the cheeks of several years. It is to be exhibited in every princi- 
those English ministers, and students of history in| pal city, and then engraved. The artist, has refused 
future years who arecapableof blushing. Posteri- $10,000 for it. Some of our readers will remember 
ty will take care of the reputation of Mr. Lairdand when Mr. Bierstadt worked in his modest studio at 
ail Englishmen who filled their pockets by abetting _ New Bedford. 

piracies on the very men who were sending ship- | 


loads of grain to feed English paupers. Why, for We receive every week a spirited little paper, 


‘all Mr. Laird and his fellows did or cared the Al- the Pacific Appeal, printed in San Francisco, to 


abama might have captured and burnt the George , advocate there the rights of the colored race. From 
it we learn that the odious laws excluding {the tes- 


merchants of New York who fitted her out. And lately been repealed. Thus the old fortress of 


yet honorable members of an English Parliament prejudice is everywhere giving way. 
received Mr. Laird’s effrontry with “laughter and 
cheers.” Exactly where the laugh comes in is not 
manifest to a dull Yankee. That the nation whose ©4 by our Government some years ago, as a fugi- 


commerce is the most exposed to attack should tive from justice, and refused by the courts of Can- 
iberia. His case 


Anderson, the Missouri slave, who was demand- 


good joke. That a parliament which is to relieve ™ade much talk at the time, and the English took 
the starvation of millions of English workmen, Pride in not delivering him up. He was defended 
should provoke a war with a nation that feeds the >¥ Gerrit Smith and the London 7imes, the charge 


millions who still escape starvation, is but a sorry ®8ainst him being that he had murdered his mas- 


_jest, too. These noblemen and gentlemen who ‘: 


trade in bucannecring, and turn a penny by keep- i ‘ Be aca 
is P tes 4 The vote in Western Virginia, in favor of the 


amended Constitution with a provision for gradual 
emancipation, was large and almost unanimous. 
The statements made that the election was not fair 
towards the pro-slavery men are not supported by 


while they sow the wind, but have they laid their 
account for harvesting the whirlwind that is sure 
to follow? Mr. Bright, in his speech at St. James’ 


it must resign the natural body into God's 
hands. 

The first aim of Jesus of Nazareth, in the 
order of time,-was to make the Jewish na- 
tion the Messiah and Emanuel of nations, 
But the failure in that aim opened his eyes 


Pines ;” “Marian Gray,” a novel by the 
author of “Lena Rivers ;” Stephen Massett’s 
autobiography, ‘Drifting About,”’ profusely 
illustrated by Mullen; and ‘Vincenzo,”’ by policy. Any disobedience of orders in re- 
Ruflini, whose ‘Doctor Antonio” is widely 
known. ‘The suecess of several of Carleton’s 
later publications is worthy ot — notice. 


the rights of men. He informed the officers Hall, which we print to-day, puts the whole ques- 
of the army that no one would be permitted tion ina form easily understood by plain people, 


to oppose or in any way interfere with this and England will come round, sooner or later, to 
his position, He spoke to men who were more 


than ready to accept his teachings—‘‘the only 
English class,” says the Spectator, “which is ever 
likely toform a great Democratic party.” The 
other speakers, with a single exception were all 


gard to it would meet with prompt dismissal 
from the service. His speech was received 
with rapturous applause. 

(renerals Prentiss, Washburn, and A. P 


the facts. The new State evidently means to stand 
with her natural allies, the Free States. 


It seems that the French, instead of taking the 
city of Mexico, have not yet taken Puebla, or had 
not on the 31st ultimo. Atthat date, Gen. Forey 
had occupied some strong positions on the south 
and west of the city, but the Mexicans were resist- 


to a sublime destiny, and became the means, ,, 4 i. 
$a the Pesiilensh af (iad. of siviog the glad Among the Pines’ has sold 35,000 copies ; 
’ “ss oo ’ ” 4 Seis 
tidings of salvation to all mankind. When. pena Ward | Wey a ee 
ky-teal neue adaie Sots Gis deciles aa his comicalities ;“*Les Misérables,” 120,000 
onid 4 ee a ld ac ‘his fol- volumes. ‘‘The Great Consummation,’ the 
a lee ug saat ae" cache sequel to ‘‘The Great Tribulation,” by Dr 
fort A: nine ‘this ere ale of Cummings, has also had an extensive circu- 
Jesus into the undying Christ, identifying ass ows oy - a ‘, hod 
him with the Spirit of the law, which his im yuclge and The Sutherlands’” have 
: re : reached their thirtieth thousand. In Poetry, 
mediate followers worshipped as their Lord, Ms Geri % . ae amd 
and very present God, and hence became the B i gage oda See onb an . 
reachers of Jesus’ word and writers of bis 9s yy ey ren 8 EO 
; ; ‘ : ems,” in blue and gold ; two large editions 
iography, in their own symbolic modes of ei which hackcaiseate leon unl 
expression. But the reason why the Gos- ee ee 
ct 8 have stood out preéminent over all oth- TT 
er symbolic books, as a New Testament, and =—In June, 1775, John Adams, then in 
have passed into the life of the world, as no Philadelphia, writing to a friend in Boston, 
philosophy or theosophy ever did before, is in referring to the opinion that conciliatory 
just this, that Jesus was no fiction, but a measures were best to end tue difficulties 
human worker, sufferer, martyr, on this with the mother country, said: ‘‘In my opin- 
earth; a fact of human history that being ion, powder and artillery are the most effica- 


fully worthy to be the symbol of God with cious, sure and infallibly conciliatory meas- 
us, makes alive the poems of the evangelists; ures we can adopt."’ These words have a than the fulfilment of these predictions. Safe 


carrying their doctrines to the heart of every meaning applicable to the present time. in the States before the rebellion from all 
worker, sufferer, and martyr for humanity, ‘ > federal interference. slavery has come out 
who is privileged to hear of this captain of — A thorough trial of the capacity of from its shelter under State constitution and 
our salvation, whom Christendom has inevi- California to produce cotton will be made Jaws to assail the national life. It will sure- 
tably named Redeemer, Saviour, Lord; this season. sen five to ten acre tracts ly die, pierced by its own fangs and stings. 
identifying him with the holy Spirit of the will be planted in various places in the Sae- What matter now how it dies? Whether 
Father, and worshipping him as incarnate ramento Valley—one field of twenty acres a8 a consequence or object of the war what 


Hovey, the Hon. Mr. Mitchell of Indiana, 
Colonels Cameron, Gill, and Bussey, and 
Captain Cameron followed in able speeches, 
fully endorsing this policy, and the immense 
audience of soldiers uncovered their heads 
and gave cheer after cheer in rapturous ap- 
proval of all that had been said. Thére is 
no news from below. General Thomas goes 
oa to Vicksburg to inaugurate the new poli- 
cy there.” 


Secretary Chase, the financial Atlas of the 
Administration, wrote ou the 9th inst., as | 
follows : 

‘And, while our country lives, slavery, 
the chief source, and cause, and agent of our 
ills, will die. The friends of the Union in 
the South before the rebellion predicted the 
destruction of slavery as a consequence of se- 
cession, if that madness should prevail. 
Nothing, in my judgment, is more certain 








' seems clear, that the defeat and resignation of Lan- 


working men--a bricklayer, ashoemaker, a joiner, 
and an Irish mason, who took off his coat before 
beginning his speech, and who was the special fa = The week closes with a gloomy feeling in the 
vorite of the meeting. The name of President | pubic mind, occasioned by an almost unbroken 
Lincoln, and every allusion to the Northern policy series of calamities and failures. Gen. Foster 
Was received with loud cheers. We trust the Eng- is blockaded at Washington, N. C., our fleet at 
lish workingmen will continue to agitate this mat- Charleston has been repulsed, after a gallant fight 
ter until it is impossible for any Mr. Laird to get gyainst insuperable odds. Gen. Banks is fortify- 


ing him with courage. 


his ships built, or to get them out of the docks af- ing New Orleans against a threatened attack from | 


the 50,000 rebels within a few hours march of the 
‘ citv; Admiral Farragut is reported cooped up be- 

Eh Fotieh news is confticting. — tol that tween Vicksburg and Port Hudson; the negro reg- 
ee neereetion i .cying 044, mes wei eae iment in Florida is said to have been beaten off 
breath we are told that itis spreading. One thing with the loss of Col. Montgomery, and Beaufort is 
in danger of an attack. §So much by way of com- 
mentary on Mr. Seward’s Jetter to the New York 
Union meeting, in which he declared that our ar- 
mies and navies were moving on more steadily 
than ever French or Roman armies did. But with 
allthis there is no occasion for discouragement. 
We must be taught by our losses to concentrate 
our forces and attack a few vital points, instead of 
attacking all along the shore. We commend the 


ter they are built. 


giewicz is to have no great bearing on the issue. 
He was little known to the Poles when he took the 
command, which was given to him as the result of 
a political compromise, and he leaves in Poland 
many as fit to command as himself, no doubt. 
Possibly his rival, Mieroslawski, may succeed him, 
and call upon the democratic tendencies of the 
times for his support. In the meantime the Na- 
tone) Committee are very active. One vid ie oe- views of our correspondent ‘‘K”’ to general perusal. 
ils of Czartoryski is purchasing arms for them in We have many allies if we will fight according to 
Swede, binaa French money; two Polish iegions common sense, instead of following the stupid an- 
~~ caused le home through Bessarabia ‘It 19 aconda theory of Scott and McClellan. A close 
said, to enter their service. The success of the 11, a4¢ of the ports, an overwhelming attack on 
Poles really depends on foreign intervention, and the defences of the Mississippi would do more for 
most of all on the decision of France. But the us than a dozen more campaigns in Virginia and 
Emperor hesitates. the Carolinas. The journals are calling out for 
Mr. such measures now, under the lash of the Charles- 


God. ‘*How sayest thou”’ said he to Philip, 
“show us the Father? He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father. Am I not in the 
Father and the Father in me? ‘There is no 
symbol of God but a son of man, conscious 
of being Son of God, because he doeth the 
will of the Father unreservedly. Jesus ful- 
filled the law by obeving it in the spirit sug- 
gested by Moses: Deuteronomy xxx, 14th ; 
according to the conception of it sung by 
David in Psalm xix; and by Isaiah from 


chapters lx, onward. Being obedient even good. 
unto death, he became a living symbol of influence on the spirit than all the salt water 


everlasting life, apprehended as such, first, baths that ever were invented. 


acres in California. 


will yet become a great branch of business. 
There were shipped from San Francisco for 


matter? Is this a time to split hairs of log-' Europe is full of curiosity about Poland. 
To me it seems that Providence indi- gutheriand Edwards in England has just issued a 
valuable book, The Polish Captivity, and Michelet, 
must come. It comes in rebel Slave States, the great French historian, is preparing a work on 
by military order. decree or proclamation, not the Poles. Edgar Quinet has already published 
not to be disregarded or set aside, in any an appeal to the clergy in their favor. 

event, as a nullity, but maintained and ere- 

cuted with perfect good faith to all the en- 

Sranchised, and it will come in loyal Slave 

States by the unconstrained action of the 

people and their legislators, aided freely and 

generously by their brethren of the free States. | 
I may be mistaken in this; but if I am an-, 
other better way will be revealed. 


near Stockton. Different varieties of seeds 


are to be used. ic? 
- Mustard. grows wild on thousands of cates clearly enough how the end of Slavery 


It is superior to the 
English imported mustard, and its gathering 


The Rev. Charles Spear, well known for his 
labors in the canse of prison reform, died in Wash- 
ington on Monday. He wasa persevering man, of 
small talents, who has done some good in an odd 
way. 


New York, in December, 234 bags of mus- 


— To ease melancholy, set about doing 
One act of kindness will have more 

It is said, on good authority, that Fletcher Web- 
ster died an abolitionist. 


ton defeat and the danger of New Orleans, but it 
was plain to many of us before the fatal peninsula 
campaigns. The President is getting a share of 
the blame for our failures, and very deservedly, for 
he and no one else is responsible for most of them. 
But we cannot expect unbroken success, and shail 
not have uninterrupted defeat. Starvation is our 
best ally, “against whom” said Xenophon’s Tissa- 
phernes, “you could not fight, even if you were ex- 
ceedingly brave.” The bread riots in Richmond 
and elsewhere do not show, of course that there is 
no food in the South, bat they do prove that it 
is very unequally distributed, and that great saffer- 
ing must exist there. The intercepted Setters of 


not now even Possible by a fiaxen wiz, rouge and false teeth. | 


Mrs. Foote and her friends in Richmond, prove the The popular mind bas canght blindly at these 
same thing. Labor is unhinged throughout the oracles until it has come to feel that the enslave- 
South, and theannual production of food must be ment of the blacks is the condition upon which the 
much less than usual, in spite of the total aban- whites enjoy their privileges and immanities, and 
donment of cotton culture. that all attempts to extend the blessings of a free 
| government to another caste is like pulling the 

blanket of the too narrow Constitution over one 








ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. | member to leave another out in the cold. So sticks 


“ He had nothing to say” | 


Since our last number wasissued, Mr. CONWAY, this torpid superstition in the slow minds of the 


| one of the editors of the Commonwealth, has sailed _ people, and under the salutary principle of con- 


Why, then, should | and many of the planters in the department | °PP0S¢ colored regiments to British invasion, speech at the Union Club was where he confessed | re en et ek eee 
| Nationality. He goes to address assemblies of | 


| ployed, from a burden they will become a not wish to use them. Col. Maggi is an Italian, | 
, and Bright, and Newman, and Hall, with an en-| 


| in their work of revolutionizing England. 


Mr. Kinglake’s charge of cowardice brought against | . 
| of our friends and correspondents have questioned 


| The main strength of the Southern Confederacy 


passed into the more congenial service of General 


, Ohio and Michigan. 


for England, to labor there in the cause to which he | servatism of what is tried and tolerable that a mis- 
chief and a curse lurks in the body politic, and defies 
cause of Universal Freedom, and of American | a Le ns ee 
It was the Manichean theory that evil as well as 
Englishmon on the issues involved in our conflict; | good exists in God, and that all the conflicts and 
to testify as an eye witness to the exact nature of otagonisms that have taken place between those 
principles were carried on primarily in Him. As 
: _ | it gives to sina certain character of sanctity to 
their plans, to the purposes of the Southern Aris- trace it back to so reputable a source, so it has 
tocracy, with which he is by birth connected, been an answer satisfactory even to moralists, when 
He will be re- it has been charged that Slavery is wrong, to say: 
| aye, but it is in the Constitution, and therefore 
| out of the category of criticism. 
This discovery of an original antagonism in the 
thusiastic welcome, for he can give them great aid Constitution has begotten that irrrepressible con- 
Some flict of which Mr. Seward has become so com- 
pletely afraid, and furnished the pivot for the great 


the expediency of Mr. Conway’s going abroad at American Balance of Power. How sedulously 
; 5 | this has been maintained during the Pre-Sumte- 


Souther slavery, and as one long familiar with 


though hostile to their opinions. 
ceived by such Englishmen as Mill, and Cairnes, 


this juncture; maintaining that his labors are 


rian periods of our history, how sternly Northern 





needed at home more than there. A few words | virtue has vindicated the dark and mysterious at- 
| tributes of the inspired Constitution against the 
| flippant censure of blind philanthropy we all know. 
sit : But when the evil element went out, in spfte of all 
| today is in London and Liverpool. The money ad- | beseeching to stay, when, as Mr. Santen happily 
vanced by English capitalssts, the fleets buijding | expressed it, Death and Hell seceded, the balance 
in English dock yards, are now lending more aid | of power sunk for want of a counterpoise to the 
ated blessings of free government. 
| Davis, and all the Copperheads of the North. With : ithe, Revers _ selon ot he Aticlene- 
tion that it shuts its eyes to palpable and tremen- 
those armies our brave soldiers must deal; the dous facts, and, incapable of impulse or emotion, 
Government, aided by the vigorous organization of | adheres to theories in which it was educated. Mr. 
| the National League, will exterminate the Copper- | S¢ward walks in a rapt vision of the restoration of 
all things. Not only will the Union be restored in 
the semblance of its original self, not an institu- 
| tion it sheltered shaken, but it has never been 
broken. No States and no peoples have gone out 


then on this point. 


| heads; it remains for us to dispose of the English 
allies of the Confederacy. 
This we cannot do by war. A war with Eng- 


land would be a great crime, but it would not ef- of it. . Like a zealous New Church man, whe be- 
lieves in the actual presence of deceased friends, 


fect what we desire. It is indeed what Palmerston P a 
he sets a chair and lays a plate on the Senate board 








and his party desire, for it would give them an ex- 
cuse for joining openly the alliance with Davis, 
which they now are ashamed to avow, but profess 
to disown under pretence of neutrality. Let us by 
all means, jhen, avoid war; but let us turn our at- 
tention tothe English people; not the Govern- 
ment, nor the literary men, nor the giants of the 
press, but the working men and working women. 
Let us avow ourselves the friends of these op- 
pressed classes; let us, as we have done, relieve 
their starvation, offer them homes inthe West, 
give them our sympathy in their political strug- 
gles, and in all ways identify our catfse with theirs. 

We shall be assisted inthis by the necessary 
pressure of poverty in England and Ireland, and 
by the rising tide of democracy on the Continent. 
The British Government has encouraged overtures 
from the Copperhead leaders in this country, let 
us ally ourselves with the powerful pariy of Bright 
and Forster in England, which can by and by ex- 
tort from Parliament and the Ministry, what na- 
tional honor and the principles of international 
law have been powerless to effect; a real neutral- 
ity between us and the South. 

That Mr. Conway can do good service in accom- 
plishing these results is the opinion of the best in- 


formed persons on both sides of the Atlantic. 


torr’ + -—-—-———— 


| THE PROPOSED BRIGADE OF COLORED 


SOLDIERS. 

In our last issue we dwelt on the importance, 
and the ease of raising a colored brigade as a part 
of the quota of Massachusetts. Our suggestions 
have been met with great favor by the press and 
the people; and as it would appear, the Govern- 
ment is working earnestly for the same thing on a 
greater scale. Our Helena correspondent con- 
firms the telegraphic despatch which we publish 
in another place, about Gen. Thomas a is 
speeches at Helena, and the enthusiasm Se 
soldiers for the new policy of working the negro 
soldiers. 

But while we rejoice at the tardy zeal of this un- 
believing Thomas, may we not ask ourselves what 


, we can do in the same cause. 


For an answer we will quote a paragraph from 
Douglass’s Monthly: 

Firty-Fourtu Mass. (COLORED) REGIMENT. 
Four or five weeks ago this regiment was a thing 
of speculation and doubt. With some it was an 
absurd and ridiculous dream, a mere Boston notion, | 
which would amount to nothing but renewed proof 
of the folly of treating negroes as men. But now the 
Fifty-Fourth regiment of colored men is a living 
fact, swelled to the dimensions of seven hundred 
men, it will soon be up to the letter of the law, both 
in number and character. Its officers, wisely enough, 
wil! have none in it but sound men able to bear 
the burdens of asoldiers’ life. Men are making 
their way to Massachusetts with a view to enlist 
from all parts of the State of New York, even from 
All doubt as to raising the 
regiment is removed, and instead of one regiment, 
the idea of raising a brigade looms up. The tide 
now setting towards Massachusetts is largely due 
to the zeal, industry and efficiency of Mr. GEORGE 
L. STEARNS, of Boston. Moving about amongst 
us noiselessly and unostentatiously selecting his 


semi-traitors. 


for Jefferson Davis and Toombs, whom with illu- 
minated eyes he sees still stalking haughtily across 
the halls of Congress, and coercing with their fierce 
wills its legislation. He turns every measure in 
“his mind of war policy or legislation pondering 
how it will strike Mason’s fine sense of constitu- 
tionality, when sixty days hence, he shall step into 
the Senate chamber, and not refuse, he hopes, and 
believes, his proterred congratulating hand. 

The ghosts, the very memories of these strong 
willed and desperate slaveholders, serve still to 
counterbalance the feeble purposes and _ hesitation 
of the government, and keep the balance of power 
vibrating abont the old pivot. It is thought to be 
base to take advantage of the absent, and since it 
is not possible to gratify their present madness, 
the conservative Union man tries to guess what 
wil! be explicable to their reason. In every place 
where pluck, and responsibility, and resolute 
and prompt dealing are required, whether in coun- 
sel or in the field, there have been men entrusted 
with a wholly right and noble cause who flinch, 
hold back, and leave a part undone, as if they 
could not believe any other result of this revolution 
possible but that which shall re-enthrone Slavery, 
tu whom, pointing to their treachery, they offer in 
their hearts the thief’s prayer: emember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. 

As against the Christ of Union and Loyalty, the 
Anti-Christ of Disunion and Treason is elevated 
to aco-equal worship, and the old problem is solved 
of how to serve God and Mammon. After eigh- 


-teen months of incompetency aggravated by in- 


subordination, McClellan may be removed to con- 
ciliate the friends of the Union, but two of the 
most energetic and popular miitary leaders 
must be kept out of employment to appease the 
friends of the rebellion and maintain the bal- 
ance of power. Messieurs Enemies, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who are somewhat unkindly” 
disposed towards the prosperity of the American 
Republic, you find our Gen. Butler disagreeable to 
you. You shall have no cause of complaint. 
There is a most excellent and judicious gentleman, 
who shall take his place that you will find every 
thing that you could ask for. 

It would give the country a new assurance of 
snecess inits struggle with rebellion if this Balance 
of Power theory were well packed away with the 
old political lumber of the last generation,—if it 
were at last understood that liberty and loyalty 
cannot be in excess in a free republic, and that the 
zeal, devetion and sacrifices of patriotic men would 
do no harm to the Union even if they were not di_ 
luted with the imbecility and incompetency of 
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THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
GLOUCESTER, April 15, 18638. 

To the Editor of the Commonwealth—Sir: 
Much has been said, doubtless not without truth, 
about the incapacity of generals; but is it not wise 
to consider whether our failures are not rather due 
to some other cause? Are we so imbecile as a na- 
tion, that talent cannot be found to lead our arms, 
or courage, perseverance and fortitude in the sol- 
dier to achieve success? Shall we not rather as- 
sign as the chief cause of our want of success, the 
adoption by the President of a false political policy 
and a mistaken military plan? ° 

Let us take a view of our present situation. Not 
to disparage the military capabilities of the South, 
or to give too high an estimate of our own, we will 
consider that fhe Border States, including Tennes- 
see, furnish on the whole as much aid and comfort 
to the enemy as support to us. We will also dis- 
card the Territories as being a source of strength. 
We have left then the States now in rebellion, ex- 


man here and dropping his good word there, he cluding Tennessee, but including the whole of Ar- 
has rapidly spread a net work of influences over kansas and those portions of the Rebel States now 
the whole West, by which mea flock in scores and in our possession, as opposed to us, with a popula- 
fifties to fill up the Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts tion in round numbers of 7,850,000. Of these, 
regiment.” 4,600,000 are free, and 3,250,000 ure slave. To 

The compliment here paid to Mr. Stearns is Make asafe estimate, we will reckon only five per 
cent. of the free whites as being at heart on the 


well deserved, but we quote it here merely to show, a 
: 4 : side of the Union, and three per cent. of the free 


others what they may do hy earnest labors. We 
explained last week the method of recruiting 
adopted by the Committee here, of whom Mr. 


STEARNS is the agent. If any of our readers can 


aid this work by his voice, his pen, his purse or his 


services, now is the time for him to do so. 
+¢w_ooe > 


THE BALANOE OF POWER. 


Europe has been kept embroiled for several cen- 
turies by the presumed necessity of maintaining 
the Balance of Power. We have congratulated 
ourselves delusively that we have been relieved 
from the barden of keeping up police regulations 
for our quiet continent. The fact is we have had 
the balance of power in its worst form in full oper- 
ation among ourselves. Early in the life-time of 
the present veneration it begun to be taught that 
Liberty, instead of Wing a natural normal condi- 
tion of manin society, and a healthy e!cment of 
every justly constituted government, was a certain 
wild and and fierce force, that would destroy soci- 
ety and render government impossible unless it 
were diluted and counteractad by Slarery. <A State 
based upon universal liberty the new school of 
statesinen taught would go off in a delirium of 
revolution and anarchy, just as a man would dance 
himself to death in a paroxysm of ecstacy if com- 
pelled to breath pure oxygen. 

Allthe substantial part of tuis Constitution, all 
that was not routine and detail, was the perpetual 





population as colored. Deducting eight per cent. 
of the free population, and adding it to the slave, 
to show the numbers of those who may be regard- 
ed as the Union population of the Rebel States, the 
figures stand 4,230,000 against 3,620,000, or as sev- 
en to six. Not to claim a superiority to the South 
in military resources disproportioned to our num- 
bers, we behold the spectacle of a nation of nearly 
cighteen and a half millions, fighting a people of 
less than eight millions, the combatants being in 
the proportion of nineteen to cight—with the larg- 
est and best appointed military and naval force of 
modern times—growing gloomy and despondent— 
doubting her ability to conquer—her forces at & 
stand, struggling to hold the little they have taken 
and to keep open their lines of communication— 
the enemy making bold inroads within her lines, 
while, too, six out of every thirteen of those she 
assails, when effectually reached, are found to be 
on her side. Task the question, are we unable to 
conquer the South? The enemy press us; our 
forces are becoming demoralized by inaction, will 
soon be reduced by one-third, perhaps one-half, 
while the enemy are continually adding to the 
numbers and efficiency of their forces and the 
strength of their fortifications. Is not instant and 
decisive action necessary? What shall be done? 
After the lessons of two years, with Richmond 
ten times stronger than when we began, impelled 
as we are by the necessities of our position to strike 
instant and decisive biows, is it wise to hazard 
the issue of this war upon the taking of that place? 


guaranty of negro bondage, which was just as much 
a part of the Constitutional order, as night and 
darkness are necessary connterparts of day and 
sunshine. It was granted that unlearned and un- 
regenerate men were ready enough to appropriate 
and maintain the good things of the Constitution, 
that which pertained to their own rights, but were 
very prone to disregard the dark side of that pro- 
vidential system, which pertained to what they 
were appointed to suffer, just as they are to vindi- 
cate the divine mercy and goodness and to cavil at 
the divine justice and wrath, and so that the vindi- mutual jealousies of officers, this continual wait 
cation of what Mr. Webster called the “‘disagree- ing for acljustment of difficulties are the natural 
able duties,” was the chief mission of patriotism. /ruits of this policy. 


It cannot end the warto take it. It must cost 
much. In less time, and with less effort, by put- 
ting forth our strength in the right direction, we 
can certainly and easily break the power of the 
South. 

It has been a great error to dissipate the strength 
of the nation by dividing and scattering ber forces 
—building up so complicated a military organiza- 
tion that the President cannot longer successfully 
direct and control it. The confusion of commands, 
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All the forces in the West, cast of the Mississip- | 
pi, should be consolidated and formed into one 
army, under one head. Half of the Army of the 


Potomac should be sent to reinforce the Army of | 
the West, while the remainder fortifies itself on the 
line of the Rappahannock. Offensive operations | 


at Norfolk and Suffolk, and in the Department of 
the South should be abandoned, while our forces 


contract their lines as much as possible, and all new | 
undertakings not indispensable, or forming a part | 


of this plan, should be abandoned, and all the men 
which could be spared by this change should be 


sent to reinforce the Army of the West, while the | 


naval effort just put forth for the capture of 


Charleston should be expended against Vicks- | 


burg and Port Hudson. The land operations 
in the East have accomplished little or nothing as 
yet, while the operations in the West, when prop- 
erly supported, have almost uniformly been suc- 
cessful. The mountainous districts and marshy 
coasts of Atlantic States make a country difficult 


to overrun and conquer, the fertile plains of the ' 


West and Southwest an easy one. The rich and 
populous States of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and South Carolina form the chief wealth and 
strength of the South. They are easily conquered. 


More than half of the people of these States are on | 


our side. ilow long can the South resist us after 
these States are once conquered, and the loyal half 


of the people armed against the disloyal? Let it’ 
be the business of the Western Army just to clean | 


out Kentucky. and Tennessee, capture Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, and open the navigation of the 
Mississippi. Let the Mississlppi and Cumberland 


be made the base of operations, and the army fight | 


eastward, takng everything before it from Tennes- 
see to the Gulf States. Let the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation and the Confiscation Acts of Congress be 


everywhere enforced, and keep pace with the pro- 


gress of the army. Were they not made to be en- 
Jorced? Let not a township be left behind which 


is not thoroughly subdued, and in which these’ 


measures are not effectually carried out. 


What are the purposes of the Administration ? 
More than three months have passed since the 
issue of the Proclamation; what has it don€ t@ex- 
ecute it. Does it purpose to subdue the Rebel 
States—to execute the Emancipation and Confisca- 
tion measures to which it is douDly pledged—as 
the country and the world expect? Or does it in- 
tend to avoid their execution, holding them out 
only as a menace; to refrain from invading to the 
heart of the Confederacy, but only pressing it 
from without, hoping that the rebels may weary 
of the contest, accept a compromise, and that it 
may appear as the Saviour of the country, and be 
borne once more into power, this time by the votes 
of a Compromise party North and South, which 
such a reconstruction is to bring into life? Doés 
it mean thus after issuing this proclamation to put 
off to a future war the final] settlement of the Slav- 
ery question—the people paying the cost of its 
ambition in the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands 
of lives and hundreds of millions of dollars? A 
skeptic might ask these questions. We must sub- 
jugate the South or she will conquer her indepen- 
dence. Such a course on the part of the adminis- 
tration as [ have named would either result in fail- 
ure, or would necessitate more costly war, each 
ruinous to its character and reputation, 

There are three ways in which this war may end. 
One, by acknowledging the Southern Confederacy. 
The very best terms to which the South would now 
accede would not be acceptable to one fifth of the 
people of the North were they made known today. 
Another way is to so completely subjugate the 
South that future uprisings would be ubsolutely 
impossible. I think itis the only wise, the only 
safe way. This can be done by freeing the negroes, 
making them as the whites already are, a race of 
soldiers, holding the title to their freedom from our 
Government, which they are thus interested to up- 
hold; made capable of guarding their own liber- 
ties, and rendering efficient aid to the Goverment; 
by confiscating the real estate property of the lead_ 
ing rebels, and placing the title thereto, by sale, by 
granting homesteads to negroes, and bounty lands 
to soldiers who will settle upon them, in the hands 
of loyal men, who are thus interested in upholding 
the Government, as their title is derived from and 
depends upon the maintenance of the Government; 
by distranchising all the rebels who have held po- 
sitions of power or trust under the rebel govern- 
ment, or been active in aiding her cause, thus 
stripping the most factious of their political power, 
These men would submit, perhaps sullenly to their 
just fate. As by these measures half of the people 
of the rebel States would be directly interested in 
upholding the Government, besides being loyal a 
heart, and most of the other half indirectly inter. 
ested, because uprisings would be morally certain 
to fail, and likely to bring upon them the same 
cOnsequences that had been visited upon the l2ad- 
ers of the present rebellion, there would be peace. 
Industry would revive, prosperity return. Ani- 
mosities would be buried with the passing genera- 
tion, and we should become, indeed, as we never 
yet have been, united by the bonds of a common 
interest, stronger than political ties. There is left 
one more possible alternative—a merely possible 
one. Itis simply to break the rebels down by 
main force, trusting only to supremacy in the field. 
I think that the chances are very large that we 
should fail were we to rest our success upon main 
strength alone. If successful it must be at enor- 
mous cost, and will necessitate the maintenance of 
an immense standing army to keep the conquered 
country in subjection. Citizens must be deprived 
of the right to carry arms; must voge, if they vote 
at all, under the guard of bayonets. Our Govern- 
mant will descend to a military despotism, and it 
will make us poor to support it. Jealousies and 
animosities will ever burn in the héart of the South 
so long as there is the least possibility of success- 
ful uprisings, or hope of political change. The 
South will, for generations to come, be like revolu- 
tionary Hungary and Poland, a smouldering volca- 
no—will be canquered but not subdued. 

I was, at first, in favor of tolerating the secession 
of the Southern States, not by right of theirs, but 
from motives of safety and self interest. Did I 
not believe the conquest of the South right, and 
the measures I hare advocated just, as I believe 
them to be necessary to our success, T would stil; 
be in favor of recognizing the independence of the 
South. The Administration has been pushed for- 
ward by the action of Congress, the clamors of 
the people and the press, and the pressure of the 
necessities of its situation. It may, as it should 
adopt a wiser military plan, wake up to new vigor’ 
attempt at last and in carnest to execute the Pro- 
clamation and Confiscation measures, to which it 
is pledged, and which is its plainest dutv; but let 
us do what we can to open the eyes of the people 
to the truth, that we may bring a healthy public 
opinion to bear upon the Administration, to push 
it forward, if it cannot move without, to do its full 
duty, and save our country and its free institutions. 
I hope that the day is passing, when it shall be 
thought necessary tosflatter the President to influ- 
ence him, or to glorify the Administration to gain 
for it the support of the people. May the Presi- 
dent yield to wiscr counsels, raise himself above 
the influences of party or the considerations of 
merely political diplomacy, himself by the 
seek only the public good, 


govern 
principles of justice, 
and carry out his purposes in more vigorous and 
decisive action. K 


‘2_oem ?- 
Mr. Conway's Letrrers From FErropr.— 
Early in May we shall commence the publication 
of Mr. Conway's European letters, which will be 
found full of political and literary interest. Being 
the English 


Emancipationists and friends of America, his po- 


in constant communication with 
litical information wiil be extensive and accurate; 
and such will be his associations with the leading 
men infliterature that our readers may expect the 
fullest information of this kind. Mr. Conway will 


write exclusively for the Comimonrwea!th. 
be a gs Ca aR 

We give in another column the official report of 

Col. Rust, concerning the burning of Jacksonville, 

and the attack on Pilatka. Col. Montgomery is not 


killed or wounded . 





We would invite special attention to our pro” 
spectus on the third page. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 





| NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 
Connecticut Copperheads at the CooperInstitute—Irish Re- 
lief Meeting—Freedmen’s Society—The Sumter Meeting 
—Hall’s Pictures—Religious Books—Parton’s life of Gen. 
| Butler—Irish Riot. 


\ New York, April 13, 1863. 
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| rained the day before election, throwing a damper 
| on the zeal of the copperheads, some of whom are 
supposed to be @@ter proof—then came a new 
| edition of a beautful day in blue and gold—and 
| every precious moment was turned to good account 
| by all true and loyal men in the State,—then came 
the day of clouds and rain, in consonance with the 
sorrows of the defeated copperheads. It isa source 
| of great gratification, heré and elsewhere, to know 
, that all the bribing, browbeating, and misrepresen- 
_ tation, employed to alienate Connecticut, utterly 
failed. The nomination of Seymour, and the man- 
_ ner in which he was supported by Toucey, were so 
| obnoxious to the loyal sentiment of the people, 
that they hastened home from camp, and court, 
and distant States, to vote them down and to put 
their heels upon the crests of such copperheads. 
Saint Fernando, and others in Gotham, had made 
| arrangements for a grand demonstration at the 


, Cooper Institute the day following the election. 
They had committed speeches to memory, written 
resolutions, prepared transparencies, purchased a 
vast quantity of fire works, made arrangements for 
a procession, when at the close of day, and still 
later in the evening, the news came, flashing over 
| the wires, from town to town and from city to city, 
that Buckingham was victorious. The World 
| office was to have been illuminated, but, alas! it 
was shrouded in doubt, not to say despair. The 
World has a great deal of brains, but it has no 
heart, and its symptoms of vitality become feebler 
and fecbler every day. We have reason to believe 
the World will come to an end because it is not 
round. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of the copperheads 
in Connecticut, their brethren in this city met, the 
evening after the election, at the Cooper Institute. 
A person named Chauncey was elected chairman; 
Dr. Bradford, a native of Virginia, a sort of Adonis, 
known among the ladies as the sweet Southerner, 
read a series of resolutions opposing the Adminis- 
tration, ‘‘pitching into’’ the loyal leagues, etc., ete. 
Cheers were given for the resolutions, and groans 
for Brady, Van Buren, and the President. Fernan- 
do Wood was the first speaker. He said a great 
many things for which better men have been sent 
to Fort Lafayette, and repeated a fib he had fre- 
quently told before, that he had paid for raising 
and equipping the Mozart Regiment. The officers 
of thatregiment have since published a card over 
their own signatures, in which they declare he 
never raised a man nor paid a dollar toward get- 
ting up that Regiment. John S. Carlisle, from Vir- 


ginia, followed in a disjointed and unpatriotic | 


speech. Jas. S. Williams, of South Carolina, and 
Judge McCunn of this city, also addressed this 
meeting; the last named gentleman is a political 
weather cock, turning whichever way the wind 
blows. An outside meeting was addressed by 
Isaiah Rynders, and others of his tribe. The fol- 
lowing isa specimen brick of a song which was 
very popular at that meeting. 

Go in for the nigger, 

The sweeet scented nigger, 

The wool headed nigger, 

And the Abolition crew. — 

On the same evening, Tuesday the 7th, there was 

a magnificent meeting at the Academy of Music ia 
behalf of the starving poor in Ireland. Mayor Op- 
dyke presided. Speeches were made by Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Judge Daly, Richard O. Gorman, 
John McKean, Wm. E. Robinson, Horace Greeley, 
Gen. Meagher, Mr. Meighan; and last, but not 
least, Gen. Geo. B. McClellan, spoke a piece. The 
meeting was held under the auspicies of the 
Knights of St. Patrick. Gen. McClellan was patri- 
otic enough to say “that all our energies, all our 


thoughts, all our minds, if necessary the last drop | 


of our blood, must be given to uphold our nation- 
ality.” Gen. Meagher was received with enthusias- 
tic demonstrations of applause. Archbishop 
Hughes, curing his speech, was affected to tears, 
indeed his emotion choked his utterance, and he 
sat down before he had finished his speech. While 
Judge Daly was speaking, some one cried out, 
“Give England a dash!’ He replied that the time 
had not yet arrived to give England a dash.” 
Richard O. Gorman remarked that in the “ dreary 
winter of the Revolutionary War, Washington, 
upon St. Patrick’s Day, raised a green flag with 
the harp of Erin upon it in his camp.’’ The meet- 
ing was a success, and a very handsome sum was 
realized for the relief of the Lrish, and plans were 
adopted for increasing the fund. 

The American Freedmen’s Society hell a meet- 
ing at Henry Ward Beecher’s church in Brooklyn, 
on the evening of Thursday the 9th, inst. Horace 
Greeley, Theodore Tilton, Col. Beard, and Henry 
Videll addressed the meeting. The last named 
person, is a freedman who recently escaped from 
the rebel army, where he acted in the capacity of 
servant to a rebel officer. Videll is a very sensible 
man, and tells a truthful straightforward story of 
his r:markable adventures. There was a vein of 
humor mixed with irony running through his re- 
marks, which made them exceedingly interesting. 

| He gave & graphic account of his attempt to escape 
from Charleston—his arrest on the boat, his pun- 


ishment in prison, his sale and transfer to another | 


master, his journey to a distant State, his expe- 
rience in the rebel army, the battles in which his 
new master was engaged, the abrupt departure of 
the rebel soldiers, his concealment,in acorn crib, 
his delivery of valuable papers to the Union army, 
his sale of confederate funds, his use for green- 
backs, etc. He made his hearers laugh just 
enough to shake the tears off their cheeks. 

The great event of the week was the Loyal Sum- 
ter meeting on Union Square, on Saturday the 
lith inst. Though not so largely attended, nor so 
enthusiastic as the first meeting held on the same 
spot two years ago,— it was a great gathering of 
the loyal masses, who expressed a determination 
to spare neither treasure nor blood to wipe out the 
Rebellion. Flags were thrown to the winds all over 
the city, from windows, roof, tree, tower and 
steeple (save Mozart and Tammany Halls.) Six 
stands were erected on the Square for the accom- 
modation of the speakers, musicians and commit- 
tees, and around each one were colleeted as many 
thousands as could hear the remarks that were ad- 
dressed to them. John C. Green, one of our solid 
men, presided at stand No. 1. George Griswold 
read an address which was followed by letters from 
Stuart Mill, Richard Cobden, John Bright and 
others. Gen. John Cochrane read a series of reso- 
lutions, W. R. Wallace read an ode. Postmaster 
Gen. Blair, Col. Stewart S. Woodtord and others 
delivered addresses. At stand No. 2, James A. 
Roosevelt presided. John Fay read a series of 
resolutions—Robert Cummings a lad of fourteen, 
in a sailors suit, was introduced as the brave gun- 
ner boy of the Hariret Lane,—Governor Morton of 
Indiana, and Gen. Hamilton of Texas, were the 
principal speakers. 

Stand No. 3, may be called the German stand 
Dr. Lieber presided. After a few remarks by Los- 
sing, the historian, Major General Sigel appeared 
and was enthusiastically appiauded by the multi- 
tude. He was followed by Gov. Pierpont of West- 
ern Virginia, and others. Charles King, President 
of Columbian College, presided at stand No. 4 
Gen. Fremont, Roscoe Conkling, and George W. 
Julian made speeches worthy their reputation for 
patriotism and eloquence. Mr. Charles Butler, 
calied the meeting to order at stand No.5. The 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., offered prayer, and 
speeches were made by Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson, 
Hon. Henry Wilson, Gen. Nye, Col. Nuzent, and 
others. Stand No. 6, was presided over by Wil- 
liam E. Dodge Esq:, George W. Curtis, Theodore 
Tilton and others, delivered addresses. 

Balconies, windows, and the housetops, even, 
were crowded with loyal ladies, who cheered the 
orators by waving flags and handkerchiefs. A 
pair of brass pieces were fired frequently, giving 
emphasis to the utterances of the speakers, and 
bands of music discoarsed patriotic airs for the 
entertainment of the enthusiastic masses. 

Op the evening of April 15th, are to be sold at 
auction, a hundred and nine sketches and pictures 
in oils, by George H. Hall. These works I have 


| a translation of Dr. Kortum’s ‘‘ Jobsiad,” the | sharls. 
| poem which furnished Hasenclever his themes. 
And apropos again, did you know that Dr. Kortum | suffocation, with no place to pack things away in | 
Many of them make | 


The clerk of the weather made a parenthesis for | 
the accommodation of the voters in Connecticut. It | 
| notification of the forthcoming translation of his | 


| thoughtful, rich and charming in color. 


| Hall needs no praise from me; perhaps that is the | 
| reason he has it. 


| group, which are worth naming. One is by the | General, Department of the South—Colonel: 
| ever prophesying and prolific Cumming, 








The 


¢ t 
| examined at their place of exhibition and sale, the ' anxious to have them wear sunbonnets, however, 
| old Duseldorf Gallery, where I have so often been | and out of aquantity of sach chintz articles I made 


amused with Hasenclever’s funny pictures of Hie- | twenty-one bonnets, giving four to the women to 
ronymus Jobs, his glorious career as a student. | be made, allowing them to retain one until all were | 
Apropos, I sce that Mr. Brooks is about to publish | completed. The bits of carpets were used for 
The white linen jackets and pants were 
, too nicé for persons in such quarters, crowded to 


lives this side the water? [ cannot say where at, but between or under beds. 
this moment, but somewhere at the West. The their beds on the ground itself.” 

Dr. Eliot of St. Louis, writes that this lady is | 
book, wuggests a query whether Mr. Brooks and doing a noble work, a martyr’s work, at Helena, | 


the Doctor know each other, and what the other is , and that he shall hold the money entrusted to him 
It is very plain that; 
Hall’s pictures are, many of them, exquisite; all she knows what articles are necessary, and can best | 


about. subject entirely to her calls. 
of them most faithfully done, all singularly provide them herself without having any waste. 
Except, ! Her labors are specifically among the sick and suf- | 
I must say for myself,—and who can judge color fering, the weak and helpless ones, but I doubt not 
for another? It is non disputandum as de gustibus she will forthwith be interested in the comfort of 
is—except, as I was remarking, two or three smal) the regiments about to be formed, and her obser- 
landscape sketches, which Ido not like. One ad- vations of their needs will be invaluabte to the Sol- 
mires the wondrous transparency and richness of | diers’ Aid Societies. There is no doubt that the | 
the fruits and flowers, the dark eyes and dusky | future manliness of the freedmen will be beter se 

hair of the Spanish maidens. And very remarka- | 
ble is the kindly sense of the old guitarist’s face in | their own rights than by any other process of ed- 
‘The Old Minstrel,” and the rough weather- ucation likely to be meted out to them. It helps | 
beaten shrewd phiz of his companion the singer, | 


a hard though jolly boy of forty-tive. But Mr. | to they have had none. 








BURNING OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


I told you last week, that the war would produce 
religious books, but I did not know that the blos- | 
soms would spring up so instantly about my feet; | TO Froripa. —Hilton Head, 8. C., April 4.— 


I have seen three books of the modern theological | | Lieut. Colonel U. G. Hulpine, Assistant Adjutant 
I) 


and | have the honor to make the following report for | 
called “The Great Consummation.” I interpret | | the information of the Major General Commanding 





| 
| don’t know when the Millenium is to come. He | 
! 


' Department of the South: 
In accordance with orders received, I embarked 
my regiment on the steamers Delaware and Gen. 


only takes three hundred and seven pages to say | Mcigs at Beaufort, March 19, for Jacksonville, | 
| Florida, where I arrived on the 23d ult., having | 


this. Dr. Leiss, in like manner seems conscions | : 

that he has a large matter in hand. For he saith Deen delayed by rough weather, Major Hemin- 
in his “ Last Time ” (the sccond book Iam speak- WY with three companies on the Gen. Meigs had 
ing of.) ‘ Prophecy, it is true, is a somewhat diffi- already arrived. When I reached there a rebe 
cult theme.” No, no, Doctor. For us poor mud- battery mounted on a platform car, propelled bya 
| dle heads, perhaps,—not for you. You could drive locemotive, was shelling the town. The gunboat 
| Steam of Apocalyptic beasts—tandem would be | Norwich, which accompanied me, engaged it, re- 

the proper fashion—with the Great Red Dragon plying vigorously, as did also a rifled Parrott 32- 
for a leader, ‘‘ as easily as a king.” as Shakspeare ! pounder on shore. The enemy were soon driven 
‘ hath it. We learn from Dr. Leiss, that the doc- back. He was, as I afterwards learned, making a 
| trine about the Millennium is called Chiliasm. recounvissance which it was his plan to follow up | 

This has nothing to do with any South American by an attack in force after nightfall. He expected 
Republic under President Perez, but, (as you will to make the attack 80 close as to render pass ed 
understand by pronouncing the word) signifies to boats unavailable from the danger of their suells 
“ gape, sinner, and swallow,) somcthing very won- | falling among our men. Everything remained | 
dextel inpeed. Dr. Leiss however, is not so quiet during that night. The fact that our pickets | 
thoughtless as to commit himself, and has told us 
in four hundred and thirty-eight pages that he 
don’t know when the Millennium is to come. As 
he takes a third more pages to express his igno- 
| rance in than Dr. Cumming, we presume that his , 
| ignorance is one third the greater of the two. 

None of such whiffling writers as these is the 
Rev. Baxter. No unbe-Cumming ambiguities or 
inde-Leiss-iveness about him. The Baxterian fin- 
| ger ison the very spot; he is the Uncle Toby of 
theology. If I am not basely deceived, he not 
merely can drive an Apocalytic team, but he has 
got the Beast in his back yard, and for what I 
know would sell a few cubs ata fair rate. If not 
how could he get the aecurate and spirited draw- 
ings of him which embellish his book in divers at- 
titudes, as erst “Punch” portrayed Colonel Sib- 
thorpe, and as Mr. Peckaniff’s study walls dis- 
played Salisbury Cathedral? A long tailed speck- 
led Beaver it is and a straddling, by the Baxterian 
delineation, and perhaps of wondrous dimensions, 
like the “ Royal Bengal Tiger,’”’ which as you 
know was “‘sixteen feet long trom the end of his 
nose to the tip of his tail, and seventeen feet long 
from the tip of his tail to the end of his nose, mak- 
ing in all thirty-three feet.”’ 

Rev. Baxter’s trumpet is none of those that give 
an uncertain sound. So clear and accurate is it 
that we experiance a suspicion that he has_bor- 
rowed one of the ten horns of the Beast himself, 
to blowon. He knows the Hour almost and the 
Man exactly. He takes the little difficulty of the 
Apocalypse boldly by the beard and solves the 
whole areanum on the very title page; “Louis Na- 


this to mean that Dr. Cumming has sold another 
book, for a good price, to inform us all, that he | 


of the town encouraged this plan, which was frus- 
trated by the arrival of the Eighth Maine Regi- 
ment and placing a night picket afterwards at a 
distance. 

On Tuesday night the locomotive battery again 
approached and threw several 68-pound rifled shells, 
striking several buildings, but injuring 
On Wednesday a reconnoissance in foree, com- 
manded by Colonel Higginson, and consisting of 


_ Colonel Twitchell, four companies of the Sixth 
Connecticut, under Major Meeker, and a portion 
of Colonel Higginson’s colored regiment, ad- 
vanced along the railroad upward of four miles, 
driving in General Finnegan’s pickets, but were 
not able to overtake the enemny. After proceeding 
as far as was deemed advisable, and the enemy 
showing no disposition to accept battle, our forces 
commenced to return. Soon after, the locomotive 
hattery appeared and threw several shells, buc was 
careful to keep out of reach of our rifles. One of 


the only persons killed or wounded after my ar- 
rival. On this occasion all the troops behaved ex- 
ceedingly well. 


ka, seventy-five miles up the river, taking prison- 


escaped. A quantity of cotton, rifles, horses, and 


poleon, 8 SA — Phage: — a other property, umounting in value to several 
ei. , . 

— ela ES ae Apes sad ee © thousand dollars, has been captured. 

escent of Christ at the Great Battle of Armageddon In accordance with Special Order No. 162, re- | 


about orsoon after 1870.””. Thus saith Baxter. I 
meant to have said a word in season about several 
| novels, but I must pos:pone those matters. 
| Parton, whose prolific pen has given us several 
readable books, is preparing a History of the Ad- 
| minstrationof Gen. Butler in New Orleans. It is 
a good subject, and I think he will do it justice. 
We had the premonitory symptoms of a riot here 
this morning. About three hundred Irishmen at- 
' tempted to drive all the colored men from the 
Docks. Three or four negroes were wounded,— 
' and one Inshman was shot inthe head—the wound 
is a serious one and may prove fatal.. It was an 
unprovoked and cowardly assault upon the ne- 
groes. The negro who shot the Celt was arrested, 
and the mob followed the officers with yells, shouts, 
and curses, showering stones and brickbats upon 
them in their efforts to take away the prisoner 
_ whom they threatened to lynch on the spot. The 
attack will probably be renewed. Our police au- 
thorities are prepared for the rioters and if they at- 
tempt to break the peace again they will be promt 
' ly arrested. OFF-HAND. 


ceived from Headquarters Department of the South, 
I withdrew all the U. S. forces from Jacksonville, 
Fla., on the 31st ult., and embarked them on board | 
transports, partof which had just arrived for that | 
purpose. While the evacuation was taking place, 
several fires were set—a portion of them undoubted- 
ly by secessionists. The fires were not confined to 
the lines of any regiment. Perhaps twenty-five 
buildings were destroyed. On my arrival I found 
that many buildings had been burned, some by 
rebels, others by the Union forces, from a military | 
necessity. Many Union families came away with | 
us, our soldiers freely making all possible room for 
them on the transports. The expedition has all 
returned safely. 

Much credit is due Capt. Boynton, of the Eighth 
Maine Volunteers, for the careful and prudent 
manner with which he administered the affairs of 
provost marshal during our short stay at Jackson- 
ville. 

Captain Cannon, of the Delaware, and his gen- 
tlemanly officers, deserve mention for their kind 
treatment of officers and men. 

Joun D. Rest, 

Colonel Eighth Reg. Me. Vols., Comd’g Forces. 
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LETTER FROM THE WEST. 


To the Editor of the Commonvwealth:—Sir: A 
letter from our friend in Arkansas received this 
morning will interest those of your readers who 
have contributed to the comfort and improvement 
of the freedmen of that place. She had received 
only the announcement of the collection made in 
Boston. I extract from her private letter without 
permission. 

“ Helena, Arkansas, April 7, 1863.—I wish I 
could express to you as strongly as I feel it, the 





RECOGNITION OF THE SOUTH. 


———e——_—_—= 


DEBATE IN PARLIAMENT. 





In the House of Lords on the 23d ult., Lord 
: Campbell called attention to the question of ac- 
knowledyging the Southern Confederacy as an inde- 
pendent Power in connection with other neutral 


delight your letter awakened this morning. You States. Recognition, he contended, would take 
have succeeded far beyond all [anticipated. What ®W8Y the last hope of the North of subjugating the 


South, and would materially influence the Federal 
Government in coming to an arrangement with 
their opponents if those Opponents were once 
looked on asan independent Power by foreign na- 
tions. As preceaents for this view he quoted the 
recognition of the United States by France, of the 
South American Republics by England, and of 
Portugal in 1641 by various European Powers; and 
urged that the neutral Powers, by their silence, 
implied a belief in the possible power of the North 
to subdue the Southern States, and to put both 
parties thereby ina false position. The opinions 
of this country and of France and Holland had 
been sufficiently manifested by the recent loan 
raised for the Confederates, while military men 
had also expressed their conviction that the con- 
quest of the South was impossible. He referred to 
a variety of considerations, both moral and mate- 
rial, which ought to influence her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in recognizing the Southern Confederacy, 
and concluded by observing that if recognition 
were witheld, the war would never be brought to 
an end. 


enjoyment it must afford you to have such friends 
to influence, and to draw upon, and who respond 
as soon as youask. * * * * [can be one of 
the doorkeepers of the field of actual duty such as 
‘this, and glad am I that circumstances led me to it. 

Yesterday was a glorious day tor Helena. Adj. 
Gen. Thomas, from Washington, arrived with full 
powers delezated to him to commission officers at 
every point he sees fit, from Cairo down the river, 
who shall at once urganize colored regiments. He 
has been warmly welcomed—at least no objections 
or difficulties have delayed him thus far. Here the 
enthusiasm and cordial cooperation was unparal- 
leled. He was delighted himself; commissioned 
the officers to form one eompany while he ls at 
Lake Providence, and will commission others on 
his return. The captain is a nobleman—one of my 
strongest right hand men; one who has carried me 
several times in his arms through these streets of 
mud. He says he can raise his hundred in two 
days, or less. x 

An order has been issued by Gen. Washburne, 
successor to Gen. Gorman, for all the colored peo- 
ple in the whole region to come in for protection, 
work, pay, enrollment, etc. Gorman’s leaving is a 
great relief, though his gathering all into camp 
quarters, proves an admirable move. 

The lines are closed by Gen. Washburne to all in- 
gress except that of negroes, and ail egress,—also 
all trade with secesh. Word, however, comes to- 
day that he must go to Tennessee, so the fates are 
all the while obstructing progress here by change 
of officers. The changes since Steele left have 
been geod, better, best—bLat the best is now taken. 

‘I think I shall go to St. Louis in a few days to 
purchase calico, cotton, etc. with some of that 
money, or rather to ask those in whose hands it is 
so well entrusted to give me a portion for such pur- 
poses. I do not wish to have too much responsi- 
bility in the matter, but the fact that you primarily 
collected the money gives me the pleasure, added 
to that of my usual calls upon them, of a certain 
freedom in suggesting my own preferences. 

I hope the articles which you have sent to me 
will not have the defect which two barrels from 
Boston had, that of being too good in texture and 
style of making. These poor objects who live in 
cabins half under groand with no windows, or in 
tents, can use neither window curtains, pieces of 
carpeting, nor lounge covers, assuch. I have been 


REMARKS OF EARL RUSSELL 

Earl Russell—My lords, I suppose there is no 
member of either House of Parliament who does 
not wish fora termination of the civil war in 
America. (Hear, hear.) I: disturbs commerce, it 
interferes with the peace of the world, and it afflicts 
America herself—(hear, hear)—and if anything 
could be useful, and, I mast add, justiy done to 
bring that war to a termination, I repeat there is 
no member of either House of Parliament, there is 
no person in the country, who would not gladly 
see such a consummation. (Hear, hear.) Bat, 
after having listened to my noble friend, I must 
confess I remain in the same persuasion as before 
at the present moment—and I speak only of the 
present moment—that there is nothing this coun- 
try could do usefully and wisely which would tend 
to the termination of the hostilities on the other 
side of the ‘Atlantic. (Hear, hear.) My noble 
friend has sumewhat mixed different topics, and 
he has alluded to three different modes of inter- 
vention in the affairs of other countries. One, 
which is the minimnm of interference, that of ad- 
vice, good offices and mediation; another, the 
mode proposed by my noble friend, that of recog- 


times resorted to,and which other nations have 


manhood to havea country to defend, and hither- | 


OrFiciaL REPORT OF THE LatE EXPEDITION | 


had previously been drawn in at night to the edge | 


ho one. , 


five companies of the Eighth Maine, under Lieut.- | 


its shells killed privates Hoole and Goodwin, and 
severely wounded Willis, all of Captain McArthur’s | 
Company I, Eighth Maine Volunteers, who were | 


Colonel Montgomery, with about | 
one hundred and twenty men of his regiment, ac- | 
companied by Captain Stedman, of the gunboat | 
Paul Jones, made a successful expedition to Pilat- 


ers a lieutenant and fourteen men, with their arms. | 
. . . | 
The lieutenant violated his parole of honor and | 





Commonwerlth. 


more frequently had recourse to—that of forcible 
intervention, My noble. friend says, and says 
‘traly, that since I had the honor of addressing the 
House last summer there has been some divergence 
between the views of the Government of this 
country and that of the Emperor of the French. 
The Government of the Emperor of the French 
conceived that it might tend to the termination of 
the war if three Powers—France, Great Britian and 
Russia—were to propose a suspension of arms with 
a view of negotiation between the two belliger- 
ents. Her Majesty’s Government, after carefully 
examining that proposition, came to the conclu- 
sion that its adoption by us would not be likely to 
lead to its acceptance by the Government of the 
United State of America; While, by causing irrita- 
tion, it would not increase but diminish the chances 
of our seeing a termination of the contest. The 
French Government has proceeded in accordance 
with its views, and has actually proposed to the 
Government of the United States to negotiate with 
; the Southern States. That proposition has not 
been adopted; and I think your lordships will 


cured by the part thef will take in the defence ‘of judge from what has happened with reference to 


the proposals of France, and with reference to sug- 
gestions thrown out in other countries, that any in- 
terference on the part of this country would oniy 
| have tended to aggravate the evils of the present 
| lamentable state of affairs in America. (Hear, 
| hear.) It does not appear at the present moment 

| | that this contest would be likely to be terminated 
_ by an offer of our good offices. I say at the pres- 
ent moment, because it is impossible to say that, 
| in the course of events, a time may not come when 
| both the contending parties would be desirous of 
the good offices or wise counsels of friendly Pow- 
‘ers. I donot see any probability of that at this 
moment, but | wish to guard myself against being 
; Supposed to speak positively of the future. (Hear, 
| hear.) We come, then, to the course proposed by 
| my noble friend—namely, that of recognition. My 
noble friend alluded to several cases—not very hap- 
py illustrations of his argument, [ think—in which 
the United States of America have recognized in- 
suryent countries which they believed likely to be 
able to maintain their independence. One was the 
revolted State of Hungary, whose independence 
had sunk like the island in the Mediterranean. It 
uad disappeared before the despatch reached 

! Vienna by which the United States recognized it. 
Another instance referred to by my noble friend 
scarcely comes within the category, though it has 
been quoted by a gentleman who has written some 

' very able letters under the title of ‘ Historicus”’ 
i —I mean the recognition of the United States 
themselves by France two years after the war with 

| this country had begun. If any one will examine 
that precedent, and the important documents 
, which have lately come to light, he will see that 
the French monarchy of the day had, most unfor- 


| 


tunately for itself, been exciting democratic pas- | 





tablished. (Hear, hear.) 
present state of the case? 


Well, then, what is the 
Although great efforts 


| have been madc in vain, the great Federal republic 


seems unwilling to accept the decision of events. | 
So far from it, we find the last acts of the Congress | 
which has just expired are to place, by conscrin- 
tion, everv man fit to carry arms at the disposal of 
the President of the United States, and to vote sums 
of money amounting to no less than £180,000,000 
sterling for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
Well, then, in this state of affairs I should say that, 
looking to the question of right, it would not bea 
friendly act towards the United States, it wonld not 
be to fulfil our obligations to a country with which 
ye have long maintained relations of peace and ami- 
ty—a great country which says it can still carry on 
the war—it would, [ say, be a failure of friendship 
on our part, if at this moment we were to inter- 
pose and recognize the Southern States. I have 
endeavored to guard myself by saying that I speak 


now with reference to the present aspect of affuirs. | 


[hardly know any moment in which my noble 
friend could have brought forward his motion with 
_ less encouragemert from events. 


shall be made in vain; that the spirit of the South 


is unconquerable as their determination never to | 
be united again with the Northern States is final , 


and irrevocable, and that atime may come when 


the duty of this country will be totally different | 
All IT) 
| maintain is, that it is our duty to stand still and 
, hot to proceed to an act so definite, so positive—an 


from what it is at the present moment. 


act so unfriendly to the United States as that of the 
recognition of the South. (Hear, hear.) My no- 
ble friend spoke of various topics—of danger of 


Canada being attacked by the Northern republic, | 


and of the West Indies being attacked by the 
Southern. My lords, I cannot follow my noble 
friend into these suppositions. I do not venture to 
say what may be the future course of events. I 
confine myself to that which I think to be our du- 
ty now—(Hear, hear,)—which I think is right, and 
if that be so, we must be content in future days to 
mect with future dangers, and it will not enfeeble 
our arms if we have it in our power to reflect that 


, we have never failed in our obligations to those 


which have been great States in peace and amity 


| with us, and that it has not been through any fault 


of ours that a great affliction has fallen on them. 
(Cheers.) Well, my lords, I know not that there 


| is anything in what my noble friend has said to- 


night which would make it necessary for me to go 
much further into this question; but atthe same 


' time there were parts of his speech in which he 
| referred to former occasions and former instances 
| of interference on our part, as if my noble friend | 
' and some of those who looked forward to his mo- 


tion tonight expected that there should be some in- 
terference on our part in this war. Now, I wish to 
say only a few words upon that which we have 


‘sions in America, and had been endeavoring toy done in former days by way of intervention. We, 


| raise opposition there to the government of Great | 


| Britain. It had prepared means of concert with 


those States; 


_in appearance, but so exceedingly hostile and bit- | 


ter in its spirit, written by the French Ambassador, 
it was stated that the French Government had not 
only made a treaty of commerce with the United 
States, but further, that they had a right to carry 
that treaty into effect, if necessary, even by force. 
This was a threat to take part inthe war between 
| Great Britain aud her revolted colonies. But we 

know that besides this open threat there was a 
| secret treary signed, by which France lent her sup- 
port to the revolted provinces, and the opposition 
| of this country, which was then as decided as ever 
| any opposition was, agreed that the threat was one 
of war, and that by war only could it be met. 
This was not acase of recognition but a case of 
interference. It was, [ think, a most unjustifiable 
interference, an interference for th2 purpose of 
| spreading those democratic principles, which after- 


excesses and crimes during the revolution. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, then, with regard to the other cases 
to which my noble friend has alluded, those of | 
Portugal and Holland, were cases of forcible inter- 
vention. There is hardly more than one case in 
which the question was limited to simple recogni- 
tion—that was the war carried on between Spain 
and her revolted colonies, which went on from 
1808 to 1822 or 1823 without any proposal for a 
recognition, This case is one worthy the attention 
| of your lordships, because it was illustrated by the 
| mild wisdom of Lord Lansdowne, by the profound 
| research of Sir James Mackintosh, and by the daz- 

| zling genius of Canning. We have therefore upon 

; this question of recognition as much lizht as can 
| possibly be thrown upon any subject. Now [I beg 

to refer your lordships to the words of Lord Lans- 
| downe. He was zealous for the recognition of the 

South American provinces, he thought it would be 
| a great advantage to this country to recognize 

| them, and he was entirely ‘free from any trammels 

' of office or any obligation to consult the interests 
| of the Minister of the day. But with that wisdom 
and forbearance which characterized every act of 
his public life—(hear, hear) he stated that the first 
thing to be considered was the right, and he went 
on thus:—‘“‘It wi!l be my duty this night to point 


} 
! 


out to your lerdships the great advantages which | 


may result from the establishment of South Amer- 
ican independence. 
‘in this House to recommend your lordships to 
_ adopt any course of policy inconsistent with those 
principles of right which are paramount to all ex- 
pediency, and which compose that great law of 
nations any departure from which, to answer a sel 
fish and ambitious policy, never fails to recoil upon 
its authors.” (Hear, hear.) These are the words 
‘upon which this House may well reflect—(hear, 
hear) and we may well consider upon what 
grounds Lord Lansdowne founded the views which 
I have just brought under the notice of your lord- 
ships. In the first place, he stated it was necessary 
that a country which required to be recognized 
should have established its independence. In the 
next place, that it should be able to maintain that 
independence for the future; and, lastly, that it 
should be able to carry on with all foreign nations 
those relations of peace and amity which form the 
gencral international law of the world. Now, ex- 
amine the state of the revolted provinces of Spain 
at that time, as Sir James Mackintosh and as Mr. 
Canning did. We find that the greater part of 
South America had been some twelve or fourteen 
years entirely free from the presence of Spanish 
armies. We find that with regard to those prov- 
inces in which that was not absolutely the case— 
namely, Mexico, were Vera Cruz alone was occu- 
pied by a Spanish garrison, and Peru, where there 
were 4,000 or 5,000 Spanish troops, although the 
cause of Spain seemed hopeless, it was agreed that 
their recognition should be deferred, and that only 
in the case of Buenos Ayres and those parts of 
South America which had clearly and for a num- 
ber of years established their independence would 
it be right for Great Britain to proceed to the step 
of recognition. Besides this, Mr. Canning took 
care to inform the Spanish Minister that such 
recognition would not be very long delayed ; that 
if the Spanish Government wished to recognize 
them they ought to take that step, and that Great 
Britain was willing to give time before proceeding 
to recognize them herself. (Hear.) Well, here is 
a great precedent for our consideration—here is a 
step taken by the government of the day after 
considerable care and examination — here is a 
course recommended by the opposition of the day, 
not in any harsh spirit, but notwithstanding the 
conviction which the country generally entertained 
thmt the cause of Spain was hopeless and that the 
independence of those provinces was firmly estab- 
lished. (Hear.) Well, now, if we look to the 
present position of North America and compare it 
with that of the States of which Lord Lansdowne 
spoke, we find that the warin North America is 
still carried on with the utmost vigor—I had al- 
most said with the utmost fary. We find some of 
those provinces which were the first to proclaim 
their independence—a great part of Louisiana, 
New Orleans and the banks of the Mississippi— 
occupied by the Federal armies. 

There are very considerable Federal armics men- 
acing cities of the confederation, such as Charies- 
ton and Savannah. So that no man can say it isa 
case of hopeless war. For my part, and speaking 
according to my limited vision, I do not believe 
those efforts of the Federals will be successful. 


that the independence of the Southern States is es- 


pendence, 


| Belgium again. 
' they were unable to remain under the government 


, wards reacted on France and produced so many | J ) : 
| whether the intervention was carried on by our 


{ 
; Which an Englishman need be Ashamed. 


| ence of any European power. 


I hope I shall never stand up 


too, like other States, have at times taken upon us 
to intervene. We interfered in the case of Hol- 


and even in the letter, so courteous | Jand to save her from the religious tyranny and 


political despotism of Phillip II. That contest was 
hallowed by the blood of Sir Phillip Sydney, and 
by the part we took we contributed to her inde- 
In another case—the case of Portugal 
we interfered. Charles [., Cromwell, Charles IL, 
all agreet'in that interference. We declared our- 
selves ready to send ten thousand men to the aid 
of the new government of Portugal, and we helped 
the Portuguese to relieve themselves from the Span- 
ish tvranny-under which they groaned, and to es- 
tablish the independence of their State. In more 


' recent times, when Greece endeavored to establish 
' her independence, we aided her in her contest with 
| Turkey; 


we rescued her from the destruction 
which threatened her, and helped her to found a 
free and independent monarchy. Take the case of 
When the Belgians declared that 


of Holland, in accordance with the treaty of Vien- 
na, we interfered by force, in conjunction with 
France, and the wise and happy arrangement was 


{| made by which the freedom of Belgium was se- 


cured. Now, my lords, in all these instances 
there is nothing of 
(llear, 


If we have taken part in interventions, it | 


ancestors or it Our Own times, 


| hear.) 


| has been in behalf of the independence, freedom, | 
| and welfare of ayreat portion of 
| should be sorry, indeed, if there should be any in- 
| tervention on the part of this ¢ ountry which could | 
| bear another character. 


mankind. Il 


(Cheers.) I trust that 
this will not be the case, and that no interests, deep- | 
ly as they may affect us—interests which imply | 


i the well being of a great portion of our people, | 


but interests which way affect also the freedom and 
happiness of other parts of the globe, will induce | 
us to set an example different from our ancestors, 
but that when we are bound to interfere it will be 
an interference in the cause of liberty and to pro- 
mote the freedom of mankind, as we have hitherto 
done in such cases. (Hear.) Itis with this con- 


' viction that [ have addressed these few remarks as 
to what has been done by this country in former | 


days, and J trust that with regard to this civil war 
in America we may be able to continue our impar- 


tial and neutral course. Depend upon it, my lords. | 

| that if that war is to cease, it is far better it should | 
cease by a conviction, both on the part of the North | 
and the South, that they can never live again hap- | 


pily as one community.and one republic, ,and that 
the termination of hostilities can never be brought | 
about by the advice, the mediation, or the interfer- | 
(C heers.) I repeat, 
I have spoken only of the duty of the government 
atthe present time, and [trust that there will be 
no further debate on this subject. (Loud cheers.) 

After a few words from Lord Campbell the sub- 
ject dropped. 





SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


It may turn out | 
that these immense efforts which are being made | 
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The Commonwealth {san independent joiirnal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion,.but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man ; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shail rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
‘ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in s concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns havealready 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspon d- 
ence of the Emancipation Lgaacsz, and the Educational 
Commission. 

TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julie Ward Howe, W.E. Chagning, 

Rev. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 

Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Caréline A. Mason, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8S. Gibbons, 
Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 

David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 

Letrers Prom Ecrops.—Monccrs D. Conwar, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for thé most 
part in England, in constant ication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 


per. 








TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year - - - $2.00 
A club of six copies - : e - 10.00 
A club of ten copies - « ‘ 46.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubc at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office. 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 

All communications to be addressed to 


. B. SANBORN 
apl0 No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


MM" . BLERSTADT’S PICTURE 
Or THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
ON EXHIBITION aT THE 
STUDIO . BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, 


From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Season 
tickets 50 cents. 2t—33 


SMITH LYMAN, 


ENJAMIN 
MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
(Member of the French Geological Society ,] 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab - 
| lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering; or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
| branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
| worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley , 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture; and iff 1858 was employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
until its suspension ; and has now recently returned frnm 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at -that of Freiberg, and visited many 
places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rergerences: Professor J. P. Lesley, -Philadelphia ; Mr. 
| Charles Short,do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
| Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 
| Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 63 
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AN IMMENSE DEMAND! 


EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ IT. 


|'Five Thousand Copies 
ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 


S000! 
A RELIABLE LIFE OF 


| Abraham Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Names. Leaves. Dates. For. 
North American Portland April 18 Liverpool 
Bavaria New York April 18 Hamburg 
Glasgow New York April 18 Liverpool 
Africa New York April 22 Liyerpool 
Melita New York April 22 Havana 
Bremen New York April 25 Bremen | 
Corsica New York April 25 Nassau 
Arabia Boston April 29 Liverpool 
Hammonia New York May 2 Hamburg 
City of Baltimore New York May 2 Liverpool | 
Persia New York May 6 Liverpool | 
Great Eastern New York May 9 Liverpool ; 
Europa Boston May 13 Liverpool 

FROM EUROPE. | 
Arabia Liverpool April 4 Boston 
Kangaroo Liverpool April 4 New York | 
City of Baltimore Liverpool April 7 New York | 
Hammonia Southampton April § New York | 
New York Southampton April 11 New York | 
Persia Liverpool April 11 New York 
(rreat Eastern Liverpool April 18 New York 
Europa Liverpool April 18 Boston | 
Borussia Southampton April 22 New York 
Australasian Liverpool April 25 New York 
Canada Liverpool May 2 Boston | 
China Liverpool May 9 New York 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Miss Anna E. Dicienaon will speak on Sunday wes 
—< 19, at the Melodeon, on ‘‘The Day and the Cause.’ 


- MARRIED. 


~ In this ‘city ty 11th inst., by Rev. F. H. Newhall, Mr. Joshus 
S. Koberts to Miss Abby Pearl, both of Boston 

At South Boston 12th inst., by Rev. Geo. W. Mansfield, 
Mr. William Ames to Miss Maria S. (iile, all of 5, B. 

At Baltimore 8th inst., by Rev. Robert Howland, Robert 
M. Cushing. Esq.. of Boston, to Olivia D., daughter of G. 
L. Dulany, Eaq. 








DIED. 

At Dorchester 11th inst., Miss Phebe F. Stevens, late of 
Andover, Me., 2 

At West Medford 15 om sae 
of Portamouth, N. H., 

Aacw oburn 12th ty 
fin, Jr., 32. 

At Gictae 5th inst., Catharine E. daughter of Samuel and 
Susan A. Russell, 3 years 

At Newburyport 9th inst., Deacon Edward H. Holland, 
£9 
oo. 

At Brooklyn, (New York), 11th inst., 

. 43. 


Mrs. Susan Barnes, formerly 
"Courts H. T., wife of D.N. B. Cof- 


F. E. Wellington, 





F oO R 
RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, MASS. 


A gentleman going to Europe desires to sell a very desira- 
ble residence situated in a pleasant part of Concord, within 
three minutes walk of the depot. The house has 9 rooms, 
besides attic. store rooms, pantriee, large bath-room, closets, 
etc.. and all in excelient repair. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den of nearly an acre of weli cultivated ground, full of heal- 
thy fruit trees, apples. pears, plums, grapes, ete. Furni- 
ture (new) sold. if desired. Terms easy, and part secured, 
if desired, by mortgage on the estate. Apply to 

HENRY G. DENNY, Esq., 42 Court street. 


WORKS 





EV. M. D. CONWAY’S 
Tracts for Today - ay - - - 21.0 
Thomas Paine - - - . - Ww 
East and West - - - - - Ww 
Natural History of the Devil - - - © 


price. Address Commoxweatra Oprict. 


THE PIONEER BOY; 
AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT. 
| By Witttam M. Taarer, author of ‘‘The Bobbin Boy,"’ 

*‘Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,’ &c. With five full 

page illustrations, by Harley. Price $1. 

This book contains the early life of President Lincoln— 
tracing his career from boyhood up to manhood. Two 
years have been spent in its preparations, end all the mate- 
rial has been derived from reliable sources. It is presented 
in the form of a tale for boys and young men; and will in 
fact be of much interest to all. The sale of this book will 
be very large, and Booksellers are requested to send in their 
advance orders, as they will be filled in the order they are 
received. 

ALSO, 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 

Being the Complement to M. Cochin’s ‘‘Results of Emanei- 
pation,” and forming, with that remarkable volume, the 
most exhaustive possible review of Slavery, as a sysiem 
and an institution. 

This volume being largely on the United States, will be 
of special interest. Translated by Miss Boors. 12mo. 


#1 0. 
PEKIN ; 
VOL. III OF “THE SPECTACLE SERIES.” 


With five full-page and twenty-five small illustrations, 
rare and curious, from original designe, which came from 
Pekin. Also, illustrated title-page. Written by one well 
and directly informed of the country of which she writes. 
So little that is authentic has been written of Chins, that s 
book got up in the attractive form of this will be immensely 
popular, and be sought for by children everywhere. Price 
75 cents. 


i For sale by every Bookseller in the country, or sent 


' by mail free on receipt of price. 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS... . Boston. 
a Agents wanted for the mile of the above Books in 


| every county in New England. Young men, otheiwise un- 
| occupied, are selling from 50 or 100 copies of ‘The Pionear 


nition; and the third, one which we bave some- But no man can say that the war is finally over, or Any of the above @ill be sent post paid on receipt of the. j Ber” per day, and are making mosey. For terms, apply to 


| the Publisher. 2-3 
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The Charities of Boston. 


NUMBER THREE. 


he must always feel who puts a new patch upon 
old raiment. That depression must some, in the 
nature of the case, unless we are caring for the 
children—unless we work upon the raiment when 
it isnew. The board of managers do not feel it 





TEMPORARY HOME FOR THE DESTITUTE. 


There is not in all Boston a more Christ- | children. And it needs no exhibition of statistics 


necessary to spend much space discussing the qual- | 
| ity of the training which they shall give to such 


like and homelike institution than The Tem- | to show that the charge is an important one from — 
rary home for the Destitute, at 24 Knee- | the number of those who need it. The children 


and street. 
Christlike in its spirit ; 
management. 
It was established in 1846 by Mrs. 
Garnaut, of whom an eminent orator, who 
is seldom accused of being unwisely eulogis- 
tic, has said, that the sight of her daily life 
enlarged his idea of the reach of human vir- 
tue. This, the testimony of Wendell Phil- 
lips, is corroborated by all who knew her. 
Its object was to give a temporary home to 
women and children in case of sudden desti- 


homelike in its 


tution, until they could, in the one case, be , 


who are the subject of such effort meet us daily in | 
| the streets. We carnot say we have not the chance | 
‘to train them. Death strikes down the parents and | 
| leaves to us these prizes. Or, they ate born in sin 
_ and shame, and the parents desert the living evi- | 
' dence of their guilt, to leave tous such prizes. Or, | 
what is worse than death, the drunkenness of a fa- 
ther, or perhaps of a mother, orphans a child, 
while they still pretend to live, and gives to us 
| such prizes. So does even Satan serve the Lord. 
For, the moment that the incapacity of the parent 
| surrenders to us the child, that moment we have 

the hope that we can make of the child something | 
: better than the parent could. Wecan hand down 
' down to posterity something better than from the | 


| Yet we dare try nothing less. 


| child only, nor for a child only who shall look | 
| something like her angel child in heaven; but for | 


two more, and you leave them there, sincerely That hasa fine sound now. Perhaps it takes | negroes, and mulattoes” violating his ‘‘Or gling upward to the light with slow and pain- 


thanking God that He has so cared for them. But | 
they are not to grow up there If we were to keep 
them there till near their manhood and woman- | 
hood, we should have a constant struggle to make | 
a Home of our asylum. Vain, too, for us to try in| 
such crowds, to do ‘the very best we can for them.’ | 
No, here they will | 
be cared for—washed, fed, clothed—they will be. 
taught of a Father’s mercy and a Saviour’s love; 

until, some day, another who is in want too, shall 
come to the same door. And this time itis nota 

child who wants a mother. It is the other sufferer, | 
yearning with a want as bitter, it is the mother 


| who must have her child: Rachael weeping for her 


children. She comes togee who there are who are | 
waiting for her. Does she come with a full heart 


| and in true obedience to the Lord? Then she does | 
| not come for a pretty child only, n@f for a bright | 


the child for whom she can do most and be most. | 
‘I also, Father, would make to thee a sacrifice.’ 
This is her prayer. ‘ And it shall be the sacrifice, 
of my prayers, my time, my labor,—to bring up| 
one of thy little ones to Thee.’ And the Father’s | 


foes ; and these twenty are the more import- 


off a little to learn from the census returns dinance to prevent Shooting Guns and Pis- 
of 1850, that Jacksonville, the chief town | tols,” and never a patrol to trice them up 
of Duval county had a total population of and whip them! 

1045, of which 440 were slaves, and 73, We commend this treatise to all defenders 
were free colored person, leaving but 532 of Slavery in this country and in Europe. 
white persons of all ages to make, keep Let our English cousins see what a state of 
in repair and administer this magnificent society it is which their government, (and 
code. But let us see what were the laws by ours, for that matter,) is trying to perpetu- 
which the Jacksonvillains restrained them- ate. Jet them remember that these ‘* poor, 
velves and their chattels. Even in advance honest, innocent, laborious hands,”’ so of- 
of Mr. Stephens and his Southern Confeder- ten lashed to the whipping post, * took 
acy, they had made Slavery the corner stone even there the attitude of prayer, and 
of their political structure; the evidence supplicating long to a just God, have at last 
being these very ordinances, sixty of which drawn down upon their accursed oppressors 
are contained in this volume. Of these six-| every woe of war—capture, sack, flight, 
ty, ten relate exclusively to the 440 slaves slaughter, and finally conflagration. The 
and 73 free negroes in the town; being an light from the blazing houses of Jacksonville 
average of one ordinance to every 44 slaves, illuminates these vulgar pages of police bar- 
and every 7.3 free negroes ; ten others make barity, and adds another to the evidences of 
a discrimination in punishment between the the certainty of God's retribution. 


532 whited and the 513 blacks and mulat- 





Take as a specimen, these | SPEECH OF JOHN BRIGHT, 


ant regulations. 


placed in a self-sustaining position, or, in the ; | 
: ih last generation we have received. How shall we 
other, be adopted ivto benevolent families. at ane this care? The older system, borrowed 
“It may be asked why these cases of temporary ¢,om the convent charities of Romanism, is to | 
destitution should not be provided for by the pring together as many as a large house will con- 
House of Industry? It is not necessary to reply | tain and there to keep them and train them till | 
that many of these cases require sympathy, the | they are nearly of adult age. Such charities are | 
charity of the heart, to reconcile them to the world | +, he commended if we can get nothing better, but | 
rather than scold public charity. These cases, they do not fill the full measure of what we want. | 
this class of sufferers, are not proper subjects for Fyen the political economists have come so far as | 
the House of Industry. Many of them retain their | + sees matter of policy—what our Savior taught 
capacity of future exertion. Public economy 88 yy 6 jong since, as matter of principle, that when | 
well as humanity, requires that such shall not be | we take charge of the poor, we must glve them the 
forced by momentary distress to enter a pauper thes: we have. We must train them to the best of | 
caste. To save them from this degradation isto their ability. This conviction is forced on men of | 
preserve the integrity of the class of honest, self- | sience by the failure of projects less comprehen- | 


answer is in the blessing which the child shall be two: 


' to her advancing years,—in the heart which opens An Ordinance in relation to slaves, free negroes, 


wider and wider within her—in the certainty she! 44 mulattos. 


finds now, that the merciful are blessed indeed, for | Sec. 1. Be it ordained by the Intendant and Coun- | 


which they obtain mercy more and more. She | cilmen of the Town of Jacksonville, That every 
takes the orphan boy—the orphan girl to her home. | stave, free negro, or mulatto, found in the streets of 
They have ‘the best that we can give them’ now: | the town of Jacksonville, or in any yard, kitchen, 
a father’s watchfulness: a mother’s prayers. And | 9 other place, not being the residence of said 
the Orphan’s Home, where they, looked back upon | slave, free negro, or mulatto, after bell ring, or 
a life of sorrow, which they left to begin a life Of  jine o’clock in the evening, without a written pass 
hope, has its doors open to receive the next who | from his or her owner, master, employer, agent, or 
may de led there. Open doors, open hearts are) jyardian, shall be liable to be taken to the town 
there; and to us all it appeals, that for this Heaven- , jail, by the town patrol or marshal. 

prompted mission it bé kept founded, that it find "Sec. 2. Be it further ordained by the authority 
open hands, ready to cntribute to its necessities; | groregaid, That it shall be the duty of the marshal 


| 
AT AN EMANCIPATION MEETING IN LONDON 
MARCH 27. 


When the committee did me the honor to ask 
' me to attend this meeting tonight, and to take 
ithe chair, I felt that I was not at liberty to 
refuse, for I considered that there was some- 


thing remarkable in the character of this | 


meeting, and I need not tell you that the 
cause which we are assembled to discuss is 
one which excites my warmest sympathy. 
_(Cheers.) This meeting is remarkable, in- 
asmuch as it is not what is commonly called 


sustaining poor.” 


While this is the secondary object of the | ‘Do unto others as you would have others do to | 


Home, its chief one is to take care of orphan 
and deserted and destitute children; to, 
gather them in from the cold streets, the 
damp cellar, and sometimes the felon’s cell 
where their parents are, in order to nestle | 
them in the warm heart of our Christian 
civilization. To claim for it a place in the. 
first rank of the orphan homes of Christen- 
dom would not be too extravagant a preten- 
sion. 

We prefer always to let the friends of an 
idea or an institution speak for it; and we 
take a special pleasure in making this article 
a mere series of extracts. The reports of 
this institution contain many touching inci-, 
dents, and several passages of eloquent 
writing. 

This, for example, from the Report for 
1857 : 

“The practical operation of this simple Charity | 
rests upon a great principle which cannot be too | 
often presented to general attention. Whatever is | 
the need of any person, even the most helpless, a | 
kind Providence supplies somewhere the right per- | 
son to relieve that necessity. In the particular | 
cases to which our attention is most directed—the | 
experience of the last eleven years in our own and , 
in other kindred societies, shows to a certainty that | 
whatever may be the number of orphans, or of | 
other destitute children without homes, there are» 
at the Ieast, quite as many homes waiting and ea- 
ger for children—which can and will provide for 
these little ones. It is the office of this society to | 
receive into its immediate care and to the personal 
oversight of its officers, such destitute children; te | 
make proper inquiry, on the one hand, as tothe | 


| sive; but our Savior announced it when he said :— | 
you,’ and ‘Inasmuch as you did it not unto one of | 
the least of these, you did it not to me!’ ‘Unto | 
one of the least of these!’ Some new born infant, | 
fatherless or motherless. The measure of what we | 
are to do for that child is what we would do for the | 
Lord himself. What should we do to him, if we 
knew that by some strange, new miracle, for some 
new want of this world, it pleased His Father and | 
our Father that the Lord Jesus should be born | 
avain intothe world. If we, knowing that he was 
the Savior of the world, should be called some win- 
ter morning to look into the manger where he lay, | 
and see the new born child; if then, we were asked 
what we could do for him, and how we would pro- 
vide for him, what would be our answer? ‘The | 
best that we could do!’ We dare not say, we dare 
not lisp the blasphemy that the best we could do 
for him would be to keep him till he were grown |. 
to boyhood in some institution like that at Tewks- 
bury or at Monson, where a hundred others were 
together, to give him there, however carefully, ed- 
ucation in this rudiments of letters, and of the 
simplest of trades; and then to bind him to work | 
to some one who wanted an apprentice. We dare 
not say that that is ‘the very best we could do.’ 
No! we do not say that. We know that to the 
choicest welcome of our homes we would welcome | 
the Blessed Boy; that tothe choicest blessings of | 
our own children we should welcome him; that, as | 
we give them our all, we should share that all with 
him; that he should grow as they grew, receive of | 
all that they received; that with full heart we , 
should pledge to him our everything. Now, if we | 
do it unto one of the least of these we do it unto 
him. The board of managers, therefore, while 
they gratefully acknowledge the benefits daily « 
wrought by those large institutions which, under ! 
watchful supervision, constitute _permanent homes , 


| But it is not strange! 


: band 2? 
: to take their chances uncared for,—to the 


that never, by day, or by night, may one of these 
little ones whom it were founded to save, be turned | 


away. And the appeal is not for money only. | 
The other appeal comes to each one of us: Have, 


| you room at your hearth for another? The Lord 


reserve to us his appeal, for the ‘least of these his 
little ones, that we do to him what we would do 
for him.’ An appeal which at the iirst sounds 
strange: ‘How can I takeachild I have never known 
to these arms which once sheltered my own boy?’ , 
No— not impossible to 
obey! and, as God’s world is ordered, there are | 


' enough who can take home these orphans—can 
| make them children of the promise—children of | 


adoption—and bring them up to him.” 
We have dwelt at this great length on the | 
principles on which this society is founded, | 
because we think it is a truly divine one ; | 
and, because as it isa recent discovery, we 
believe that it should be made known far | 
and wide at this erisis. For, the same re- 
morseless demon which is mowing down men 
by hundreds in every regiment in the rebel- | 
lious States, is, at the same time, scattering 
orphans broadcast over all the North. What | 
shall be done for them? In the presence of | 
this interrogation, in behalf of the innocent 
victims of this war—now asked for the first | 
time in a public print,—bow puerile becomes 
the significance of that other question, so 
often put in behalf of a class who are every- 
where so amply able to take care of them- 
selves—What shall be done with the contra- | 
Shall the orphans of the war be left 


; tender mercies of the world which are so 
' often ecruel,—or shall they be gathered to- | 


, a public meeting, but it is a meeting, as you 
to notify the owner, master, employer, agent, Or have seen by the advertisement by which it 
i ° re RGR 
genres. —_ - a3 ie 48 ee oF aii has been called, of members of trades unions 
Cc 1 % | oe e 
Ato so Imprisoned, Of such imprisonment; andon’ snd trade societies in London, and the mem- 
such notification, if a penalty of one dollar is not Seca Wie: padkiites Bawe wid wieall 
: § S ave sug y 
paid by such owner, master, employer, agent, or . J 
guardian, within one hour after such notice, said 


marshal shall punish said slave, free negro, or mu- take part in meetings of this kind on great 


P ; : : 
lato, by whipping, not less than ten nor more than | Public questions. The subject which oe 
are met to discuss is one of surpassing in- | 


thirty-nine stripes. Ac , : 
Sec. 8. Be it further ordained by the authority | terest, which excites at this moment, and has 


aforesaid, That no pass given to any slave, or free excited for two years past, the attention and | 


person of color, by his or her owner, guardian, , the astonishment of the civilized world. (Hear, 
employer, or agent, shall be valid for more than hear. ) 
one night within the limits of the corporation; and years during the lifetime of the oldest ataongst 
said pass shall state specifically from and to what’ yg has been the most peaceful, the most pros- 
place he or she is allowed to pass. perous, and the most free amongst the great 
An ordinance regulating patrols of the town. nations of the earth—(cheers)—plunged at 
Be it ordained by the intendant and councilmen once into the midst of a sanguinary revolu- 
of the town of Jacksonville, That the town mar-, tion, the proportions of which are so gigantic 
shal shall furnish the intendant, at such times as’ as to dwarf all other revolutionary records 
he may require, a full and comflete list of the and events of which we have any knowledge. 
names of all the free white male inhabitants of (Hear, hear. ) I do net wonder at this rev- 
the town of Jacksonville, between the ages of siX- olution. No man can read the history of the 
teen and fifty-five years; and it shall betheduty of [ynited States from the time when they ceased 
Oe CREM $m veRaite Bee Bate sid Persons do 4 he colonies of England without discovering 
and perform patrol duty within the limits of said . > P = 
corporation of Jacksonville, at any time and at all that at the birth of that Great republic there 
was sown the seed, if not of its dissolution, at 


such times as he may deem necessary, and to order y : . ; 
out as many of said persons as he may think pro- least of its extreme peril, and the infant giant 
per, who shall be summoned by the marshal by 1 its cradle may be said to have been rocked 
four o’clock, P. M., (except in case of emergency ;) under the shade of the cypress, which is the 


and of the men so ordered out to do patrol duty, symbol of mortality and of the tomb. 


one shall be appointed captain by the intendant or ( Cheers. ) Colonial weakness, when face | 


marshal, who shall be required to give a true and to face with British strength, made it impos- 
correct account of his conduct, and of the conduct sible to put an end to slavery, or to establish 
of the men under him, tothe intendant or marshal: q republic free from slavery. To meet Eng- 
The captain of the patrol shall be governed by the Jand it was necessary to be united, and to be 
order of the intendant or marshal and the laws of ynited it was necessary to tolerate slavery ; 
and from that hour to this—at least to a pe- 


stepped out from their ordinary business to | 


We see a country, which for many | 


families or persons who profess willingness to re- | for destitute children, fecl that they are to be re. 
ceive such children; to transfer, as soon as may , garded as working for the exceptional rather than , 
be, the destitute children to the destitute homes; ‘or the usual cases of destitution. Just as in the : 
and, lastly, to keep an oversight of them in their | management of children not orphans, we find it 
minority that they mav be assured that,in no change | necessary to establish boarding schools for a small 


of circumstances, are children maltreated or neg-' proportion, while the very great majority are , 
{ 


, love? 


gether into juvenile hotels, the orphan asy- the State regulating patrol; and if any person or 


. lums of the old system, to be bought up by persons, who may have been ordered by the inten- 


crowds without fatherly guidance or mortherly dant or summoned by the marshal to do patrol du- 
We ask these questions to make men ty, shall fail, refuse or neglect, to do the same ac- 
think, and women feel ; the extracts we have cording to his or their order, or fail or neglect to 


given, show the remedy we approve. It needs Provide a substitute, who will willingly perform 
the duty; he or they so offending, shall, upon con- 


lected who have ever been placed under our care. } 


trained at home,—so, in the tnanagement of or- | 


phan children, it is perhaps necessary to make a 
as simple as is the work of any individual who has | Similar distinction. But turning from such excep- | 
taken the oversight of a child not his own. Who- | tional cases to the great majority’ of orphan chil- 
ever finds adestitute child whose parents are will- | dren, a8, for instance, the children of foreigners | 


“The operation of our Society becomes, therefore, | 


ing to abandon the care of it, or an orphan child | Who fall under the charge of this commonwealth, | 


nowhere else provided for may bring that child at | the managers repeat what they have had occasion 
once to our Home. Our experience shows that it | t© Say before, that they believe that our own State 


| notice of the Home itself. 


riod within the last two or three years—the 
love of the Union and the patriotism of the 
American people have induced them con- 
stantly to make concessions to slavery be- 
cause they knew that when they ceased to 


no elaborate organization to apply it, in this , ; Silla 
~~ ppy 'viction, be fined ina sum not exceeding three dol. Make those concessions they ran the peril of 


. special case, wherever tender hearts abound. 


Whoever can afford’ to adopt a war orphan let 


_ them find one, and thus do their share of the 
 benificent work. 


We have not left much space for any 
Let it suf- 


| ce to say that we have never been more. 


‘lars, at the discretion of the intendant, for each the disruption which has now arrived, and 
and every such offence; Provided, nevertheless they dreaded the destruction of their country 
| that no member of the town council, shall be sub- even more than they hated the evil of slaw- 
ject to regular patrol duty, except in case of emer- ery.) Hear, hear. ) 

gency. But these concessions—as concessions to 


' To show the beautiful discrimination be- evil will, I believe, always fail— these 


‘concessions have failed to secure safety | 


tween the two colors, take this decree : 


is not necessary for us to prescribe any conditions | has ciscovered the simplest way to carry out to the 


—but that the child bein want. We take that | full the duty of caring for all orphaned children 


pleased with a visit to any charitable in- 


in that Union. There were principles 


ful steps—you have no cause to look with 

jealousy upon a country which, among all the 
great nations of the globe, is that one where 
labor has met with the highest honor, and 
where it has reaped its greatest rewards. 
Are you aware of what is a great fact— 
that in fifteen years, which is but yesterday 
when it is past, two million and a half of 
your countrymen have found a home in the 
United States—(cheers) that a population 
equal nearly, if not quite to the population 
of this great city—itself equal to the popula- 
tion of this great city—itself equal to no 
mean kingdom—has emigrated from these 
shores? In the United States there has 
_ been, as_you know, an open door for every 
man, and millions have entered in and found 
rest. (Cheers. ) 

Now take the sections of the coun- 
try which are now engaged in this fear- 
ful struggle. In the one labor is honf 
ored more than elsewhere in the world. 

| There more than in any other country, men 
rise to competence and independence—a ca- 
reer is open—and the pursuit of happiness 
is not at least thwarted by the law. (Ceeers. ) 

In the other section of that country labor is 

not only not honored, but it is degraded. 

(Cheers.) Labor is made a chattel—is ng 
*more the man’s own than the horse that 

drags the omnibus through the next street. 
| Nor is his wife, nor is his child, nor is any- 
thing that is his, his own. (Cheers.) If 
| you have not heard the astounding statement 
_it may be well for a moment to repeat it— 
that it is not black men only who are to be 
slaves. Only today I read from one of 
the Southern papers the statement that sla- 
very in the Jewish time was not the slavery 
of the negroes; therefore if you contine 
slavery to the negroes you lose your sheet 
anchor, which is the Bible argument in fa- 
vor of slavery. (Cheers.) I think nothing 
| can be more fitting for the discussion of the 
members of trade societies than this great 
question. You in your trade societies help 
| each other when you are sick, assist each oth- 
| er if you meet with accidents—you bear the 
expenses of funerals—you do many kind 
i acts to each other. And you have other 
| business—to maintain what you believe to 
| be the just rights of industry and of your re- 
_ spective trades. Sometimes, as you know, 
you do things which many people don’t ap- 
prove of, and which, probably, when you 
| come to think more coolly of them, you even 
doubt the wisdom of yourselves. That is 
only saying that you are not immaculate— 
that your wisdom, like the wisdom of other 
classes, is not absolutely perfect. But they 
have in the Southern States a specific for all 
these differences between capital and labor. 
(Laughter and cheers.) They say make la- 
bor capital. The free system of labor is a 
rotten system—let us get rid of it. Let us 
make all laborers as much the proper- 
_ ty of the capitalist and employer as the capi- 
| talist’s capital is his property, and then the 
whole system will move with that perfect 
ease and harmony which one admires so 
much im the Southern States of America. I 
believe there never was a question submit- 
ted to the public opinion of the world which 
it was more becoming the working men, mem- 
bers of trades’ unions and trades’ societies of 
every kind in this country, fully to coasider 
than this great question. (Cheers. ) 

But there may be in this room—lI dare say 
there are—some who say to me, ‘But what is 
to become of our trade ; what is to become of 
our capital of Lancashire and of the labor of 
Lancashire?” Well, I wish I could give you 
a safe and useful answer to that question. I 
| am not sure that much of the capital of Lan- 
'eashire will not be ruined. [am not sure 
| that a very large number of its population 
will not have to remove to seek other employ- 
ment either in this or some other country. I 
am not one of those who underrate this great 


of “Shame, shame !’’) It is not brought in- 
to the market by any firm with an English 
name. (Cheers.) But I am sorry to be 
obliged to believe that many Englishmen 
have taken portions of that loan. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, one of the great objects of that 
is this, to pay in this country for vessels— 
Alabamas—that are being built, from which 
it is hoped that so much irritation will arise 
in the mind of the Northern States that even 
yet England should be dragged into a war, 
and compelled to take sides with the South 
and with slavery. (Hear, hear.) The 
South was naturally and always hostile to 
England, because England was always hos- 
tile to slavery. (Loud cheers.) The great 
hope of the insurrection has been from the 
beginning that Englishmen would not have 
fortitude to bear the calamities which it has 
brought upon us, and that by some trick or 
by some accident we might be brought into 
war with’ the North, which would give 
strength to the South. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
I should hope this question is now so plain 
that few Englishmen can misunderstand it ; 
and least of all do I expect that the six mil- 
lions of men in the United Kingdom who are 
not enfranchised—(cheers)—least of all, I 
say, do T expect that they can longer have 
any doubt upon this question. Their in- 
stincts are always in the main right—(hear, 
hear)—and if they get the facts —if they 
get the information—I can rely upon their 
influence being put in the right scale. 
(Cheers.) I wish I could say what would 
be satisfactory to myself of some others. 
(Hear, hear.) There may be men—it is 
said there are men—sitting among your le- 
gislators who will build and equip corsair 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a friendly 
power—who will disregard the laws and hon- 
or of their country—who will trample on the 
proclamations of their sovereign—and for the 
sake of the glittering profit which sometimes 
waits on crime are content to cover them- 
selves with an everlasting infamy. (Pro- 
longed cheering.) There may be men, too 
—rich men—in this city of London, who 
will buy in the slave owners’ loan, and who, 
for the chance of more gain than honest deal- 
ing will afford them, will directly help a con- 
spiracy whose fundamental — institution— 
whose ‘‘cornerstone’’—is declared to be a 
felony and infamous by the statutes of their 
country. (Cheers.) I speak not to those 
men. (Hear, hear.) I leave them to their 
consciences in that hour which cometh to us 
all, when conscience speaks and the soul is 
no longer deaf to her voice—I speak to you, 
the working men of this great city, repre- 
senting, as you do here tonight, the feelings 
and interests of millions who cannot hear my 
voice. (Cheers.) I ask you to be true to 
yourselves. (Loud cheers.) Dynasties 
may fall--aristoeracies may perish—feudal- 
ism and privilege will vanish into the dim 
past ; but you and your children and your 
childrens’ children will remain, and from you 
the English people will be continued to sue- 
ceeding generations. (Cheers.) You wish 
for freedom here. (Here, hear.) You wish 
it for yourselves. (Hear, hear.) You strive 
for it in various ways. Do not then give the 
hand of friendship and of fellowship to the 
worst foes of freedom that the world has ever 
seen, and do not, I beseech you, bring down 
a curse upon our own cause which no after 
penitence can ever lift from it. (Cheers. ) 
You will not do this ? (Loud cries of **No, 
no,”) [have faith in you. (Bravo.) Im- 
partial history will te!l that, when your states- 
men were hostile or coldly neutral, when 
many of your rich men were corrupt, when 
your press, that should have instrueted and 
defended, wrote mainly to betray, the fate of 
a continent and its vast populations being in 
peril, you clung to freedom with an unfalter- 
trust that God in his mercy will yet make it 
the heritage of all his children. (The hon- 
orable gentleman resumed his seat, the en- 
tire audience rising and cheering enthusiasti- 
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| with the same measure of care as is bestowed upon stitution than we were by our visit to 24 at war which were wholly irreconcilable. | 


child and provide for it. We wash it, and dress it, 
and put it to our little school, if it be of proper age. 
Weare confident, then, that the same Providence 
which has brought that child to us will bring to 
our knowledge some home where it may be per- 
manently cared for. If it is of tender age, some 
family or person offers, willing to adopt sucha 
child. If it is of more mature age its service is of 
value enough to enough to make it easy to find a 
plan for it—with the condition attached, that the 
child shall be sure of solid education and good 
treatment. This statement may seem an exagyera- 
tion to persons who are not conversant with the 
daily history of our institution or of other institu- 
tions on a similar basis. We simply write such 
persons to visit the Home and to converse with the 
officers as to the experience of the particular week 
which they may select for a visit. Weare sure 
such a visit will convince them that our assertions 
are fully founded. We are anxious, 
that, in every particular our institution shall be | 
judged, not in the least by what it proposes to per- | 
form but by what in practice it Has been permitted | 
to perform. It is now eleven years since it was | 
founded. We are enabled, therefore, to speak of 
instances where the results of our earlier adminis- | 
tration have borne the test of eleven years. We 

can compare, for instance, the lives of children who 

were entrusted to the care of our predecessors with | 
the lives of their own mothers and sisters who | 
were not entrusted to that care. Such an instance 
is this. Soon after the establishment of the Home, | 
one child from a dissolute family was entrusted to | 
us. The father was in the State Prison. The 
mother was dead. That child is now a young lady, 
the favorite of her companions, and the ornament | 
of her home. She has always lived in the home to 

which we confided her, where she has been brought 

up asonly in a Christian home a child can be 

trained. The brothers of this young lady were not | 
entrusted to our care. They were left to the mercy 

of the streets. They are both, now, in the State 

Prison. Her sister—who never had the advantage 

offered her, which we attempt to provide for all— 

is an inmate of a house of ill-fame. This is not a 

single instance. At almost the same time we sent 

anorphan child to her home where she has re- 

mained till the present time. She is deseribed to 

us as an interesting, beautiful, and accomplished 

girl. Her xister,of whom no one assumed the 

care, is a common prostitute to-day. . . . We 

could give a hundred similar instances of the care- 

fal home nurture of children who were once en- 

trusted to us; and we could give, alas! too many 

contrasted instances of the melancholy failure of 

lives of children even from the same families who 

have been abandoned and have grown up without 

such care.” 


In the report for the next year, (1856, ) 
written also by Edward E. Hale, the object, 
of the Institution, and the idea underlying its 
management, are thus eloquently set forth. 
We pity the heart that can read this passage 
unmoved : 

“The managers venture to offer some sugges- 
tions of those principles of Christian philanthropy 


| aggeration. 


| the most prosperous. 
only need to put into execution our own original 
| discovery in Christian Social Science. 


; dren; she has had throngs of them thrust upon 
| her from other lands, yet she has found, in the 
' last fifteen ycars, that she had as many homes ea- 
| ger to adopt orphans as she had orphans to be 


| adopted. To adupt them, to take them not as | : : 
| publicly eulogize it. 


| Servants but as children. To fillup the gaps in 


The managers belicve we | 


Massachu- | 
' setts has had more than her share of orphan chil-— 


| the family, which, with that very purpose, God . 


| had left broken. To fill the place from which some 
angel child had been called away. Or, where some 


Sarah for years had prayed God that He would not | 


| leave her childless, to answer thus her prayer, by 
' sending to her ove of those fatherless children, of 
; whom He is the Father; that she might share, even 
| with Him, the blessed prerogative of calling it 
her own. It is the first jewel in the crown of Mas- | 
sachusetts that she found the simple means of 
bringing together thes: famishing children, and 
these parents famishing, also; the children asking 
bread in their weeping; the parents like Rachel 
weeping for more than bread-weeping for their chil- 


; dren; that she found how to lead the little ones to 


the open embrace, and to give to them their homes. 
Those persons who arc accustomed to read our annu- 
al reports know thatin this statement there is no ex- 
By various means, of the simplest 


| character, by such agencies as this society, and 


other societies, in this and our other large towns, 
have these waiting parents and children been | 


‘brought together. The statistics cannot be given 


in detail, but there is no doubt that several thous- 
and orphan children have, within the last ten years, 
been adopted as sons and daughters into New Eng- 
homes, through the unpretending appeals of such 
societies as here met to-day. The managers hard- 
ly venture to call this a system. The thing is too 
simple, too natural, to be spoken of as a system. 
It is an appeal to the Christianity of the land: an 
appeal which has constantly been answered. And 
to these thousands of orphans it has given, not 
simply an institution for a father, and an inflama- 
ble wooden workhouse for a home, but the best 
training we can give our own children. It trans- 
plants them into every calling, into every walk of 
life, and treats them exactly as we treat our own. 
Here is our reason for saying that this is the only 
completely satisfactory system of charity we know. 
We must work, of course, upon the other. But 
we know there we work at disadvantage. We 
work here with courage, for here we know we have 
every power on our side. This system meets the 
social demand as the study of pauperism shows it. 
It does this because it complies with Christ’s de- 
mand, that we do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us; that what we do to the least of 
these little ones, we do ss we should do to him.”’ 


Mr. Hale thus continues his report : 

“It remains that we show the past which this so- 
ciety takes in this glorious Christian work. 

It takes the blessed part of a mediator. It goes 
between the starving children and childless parents : 
it blesses these by giving to them their little ones, 
it blesses those by finding for them a home. 


Kneeland street. It is under the charge of | 
Mrs. Gwynne, (a sister of Mrs. Garnaut,) | 
who deserves the heartiest praise for her | 
management. The perfect order and fault- 
less cleanliness which characterizes the Home 
from the cellar to the attic is so rare in pub-| 
lie institutions,—so admirable anywhere,— 
that it gives us a genuine pleasure to thus 
Let the good house- 
keepers of Boston visit it, and request to see | 
it from top to bottom ; and if they do not 
endorse what we say of it we shall be willing 
to endure a public reproof. 

The children, as our extracts have shown, | 
are kept in the Home until they ‘are adopted ; 
they are taught to read and write as long as. 
they remain there. From three to four hun- | 
dred of them are adopted into families every 
year. The cost of maintaining the Home, is, 
only about five dollars a child—some being | 
adopted after #stay of a few days in the in-| 
stitution, while others—more especially the | 
older boys—often remain several months. | 
In an ordinary asylum, a child must cost (we 
should guess, for we do not know the statis- | 


tics) about two hundred dollars a year, in- | 


cluding in this total, its clothing, board, | 
tuition, the rent or interest on the real es- | 
tate belonging to the Charity, the expenses 
of management and other necessary expendi- 
tures. This gives two thousand dollars for a 
ten years residence. Under the Temporary 
Home system this sum would provide five 
hundred children with permanent homes, and 
parents. 

Thus, to its distinguishing excellancy, it’ 
adds the further merit—a great though a 
lesser one—of an economical administration. 
This Kneeland street Home, we predict, is 
but a mustard-seed institution—destined yet 


to grow rapidly and spread far; sheltering 


millions of God’s orphaned children under 
its benificent and protecting branches. _ R. 


+ 2_om > 


-——--- 
For the Commonwealth. 


JURISPRUDENCE IN JACKSONVILLE. 


Most of our readers have heard of Jack- 
senville. Indeed, so celebrated does every 
place where Col. Higginson leads his brave 
blacks become by that very fact, that we 
must imagine English and French and Ital- 
ians and the rest of mankind reading in their 
newspapers how a few hundred fugitive slaves 
captured a town, and held it for weeks 
against an equal force of their old masters. 
But it will be news to most people that Jack- 
sonville has a special code of laws. We 
have heard of the Laws of Menu, of Confa- 
cius, of Lycurgus, of Solon, of the Twelve 
Tables,—the Pandeets of Justinian, the Plae- 
ita of Charlemagne, the Common Law of 


town. esis ‘ 
Be it ordained by the Intendant and Councilmen The South, as yon know, for fifty years 


of the Town of Jacksonville That any person or. have been engaged mn building fresh ram- 
persons, who may remove any of the fire ladders Parts by which they might defend their 
of the corporation, from the place or places where Institutions. The North has been growing 


they may be placed or kept by the town, except to yearly greater in freedom, and the conflict 


be used at a fire, may be fined, if a white person, could not be distant, and it was obviously in- | 


(Hear, hear.) In our day, then, 


for each offence, and foreach and every ladder so evitable. 


removed, not exceeding five dollars; and if afree that which the statesman of America bad | 


negro, mulatto or slave, shall be guilty of the like hoped permanently to postpone has arrived, 
offence, he or they may be whipped not exceeding the grcat trial is now going on in the sight 
thirty-nine lashes, at the discretion of the intend- 
‘aig question must at last be rendered. But how 


This delightful theme, ‘‘ whipped not ex- much is at stake! Some men in this coun- 
ceeding thirty-nine lashes,”’ so captivated the try—some writers—talk of it 
Solons of Jacksonville that they have intro- It was no great matter that had cau 
duced it, with variations, into eleven of their contests im the United States. 
But it seems that even Whole continent is at stake. 
whipping negroes may be carried to excess, It is not a question of boundary. It is not 4 
or at least may be done too publicly in Jack- question of tariff. It is not a question even 
sonville. Hence the need of the following of the condition of 4,000,000 of negroes. It 
is more than that. It is a question of a whole 
continent, with its teeming millions and what 

and free persons of color in the public markets. shall be their present and op — a 

Be it resolved, That whereas, whipping negroes (Cheers. ) It is a question fer those mil- 
or persons of color, in the public market, is a pub- lions of freedom or slavery, education or ig- 


sed these 
I say the 
(Hear, hear.) 


sixty ordinances. 


aw: 
An Ordinance prohibiting the whipping of slaves 


of the world, and the verdict upon this great | 


as if, after all, | 


| lic nuisance, therefore, 

Be it ordained by the Intendant and Councilmen 
of the Town of Jacksonville, That any persons who 
shall hereafter be guilty of whipping, or causing 
to be whipped, any negro, mulatto, or person of 
color, in any of the public markets within the cor- 
porate limits of said town, shall be subject to a fine 
of not Jess than ten dollars, and not exceeding 
thirty dollars, at the discretion of the intendant. 


Certain luxuries, or rather necessities of 
the Southern gentleman are denied to the 


‘colored population of the town, or at least 


were so, before Col. Higginson’s arrival. 


Street fights are of this number, and the | 


poor negro is rigidly excluded from all share 
in that chivalrous amusement : 


An Ordinance in relation to slaves fighting, etc. 

Be it ordained by the Intendant and Councilmen 
of the Town of Jacksonville, That no slave or free 
person of color shall, in the streets, or elsewhere 
in the town of Jacksonville, fight, quarrel, riot, or 
otherwise act in a disorderly manner, or be impu- 
dent to use any insulting language to any white 
person, under the penalty of chastisement by the 
marshal, or by order of any officer of the town, 
not exceeding twenty-five Jashes; and in all cases 
of a violation of this ordinance, where complaint 
is regularly made, or conviction before the intend- 
ant, he or she so offending shall be punished by 
whipping not exceeding thirty-nine lashes. 

But we have too long delayed to give the 
names of the magistrates who administer this 
generous code. Here they are; all well 
known, no doubt, in the High Street of 
Jacksonville : 


Town government — Intendant, Ilon. John S. 
Murdock, M. D.; Members of Council, A. A. Can- 


norance, light or darkness, Christian morality 
—ever-widening and all-blessing in its in- 
fluence—or an overshadowing and all-blasting 
guilt. (Loud cheers.) There are men— 
good men—who say that we in England who 
are opposed to war should take no public 
art in this great question ; and only yester- 
day I received from a friend of mine, whose 
fidelity I honor, a letter in which he asked 
me whether I thought that with views which 
he supposed I entertained on the question o 
| war it was fit that I should appear at such a 
| meeting as this. Itis not our war. We did 
not make it. Wedeeply lament it. (Hear, 
hear.) It is not in our power to bring it to 
| afelose, but I know not that we are called 
upon to shut our eyes and to close our hearts 
to the great issues which are depending upon 
it. 

Now we are met to ask one another some 
questions. Has England any opinion with 
regard to this great American question ? Has 
England no sympathy on the one side or the 
other with either party engaged in this great 
struggle? (Hear.) To come nearer, [ would 
ask whether this meeting has any opinion in 
relation to it? It is true that to this’ meet- 
ing not many rich have been called. This 
is a meeting of the artizans—of the working 
men of the city of London—men whose labor 
in combination with capital and directing 
skill bas built this great city, and made Eng- 
land great. (Cheers.) I address myself to 
these men, and I ask them—I ask you—have 
you no special interest in this contest’ 
Privilege thinks it has a great interest in it, 
and every morning with blatant voice it 


calamity; on the contrary [ have scarcely 


met with any man—certainly not more than 
half a dozen—since those disasters in our | 
‘In a book 


country began, who have been willing to 
measure the magnitude of this calamity ac- 
cording to the scale with which I have 
viewed it. 
_ ine this question and see how far it bears up 
on what you ought to do with regard to the 
| United States. The disasters of Lancashire 
come from the failure of the supply of cot- 
ton; come from the war in the United 
' States; and the war in the United States has 
originated in the efforts of the slaveholders of 
that country to break up what they them- 
selves admit to be the freest and the best 
| government that ever existed, for the sole pur- 
pose of making perpetual the institution of 
negro slavery. (Great cheering.) But 
then if the South—I wish we had some bet- 
ter terms than South and North—but if the 
South began the war and created all this mis- 
chief, does it look reasonable that we should 
pat them on the back and be their friend % 
(Cries of ‘No, no.”’) If they have destroyed 
cotton, or withheld it, shall we therefore take 
them to our bosoms? (‘‘No, no.””) [have 
a letter written by an agent in the city of 
Nashville, who had been accustomed to buy 
cotton there before the war, and who re- 
turned there immediately after that city came 


into the possession of the Northern forces, ' 


and he began his trade. Cotton came in— 
not Union planters only, but Secession plan- 
ters began to bring in produce of their plan- 
tations—and he had a fair chance of reéstab- 
lishing his business. But the moment this 
was discovered by the commanders of the 
Southern forces at some distance from the 
city, they issued the most peremptory orders 
that every boat-load of cotton on the rivers, 
every waggon-load upon the road, and every 
car-load upon a railway that was leaving any 
plantation for the purpose of sale, should be 
immediately destroyed. Well, the result 
was, that the Nashville cotton tiade was at 


once again put an end to, and I believe only 


to a very small extent has it been redpened 
even to this hour. Then take the city of 
New Orleans. That city, as you know, has 
been many months in possession of the 
Northern forces. The Northern commanders 
there have issued announcements that any 
cotton sent down to New Orleans for expor- 
tation, even though it came from the most 
resolute of the Secessionists in the district 
should still be safe, and might be purchased 
there and shipped to Europe, and the trade 
be reépened and recommenced. (Cheers. ) 
But you have not found cotton come down to 
New Orleans although its coming there under 
those terms would be of no advantage, par- 
ticularly to the North. It has been with- 


(Hear, hear.) But let us exam- , 


cally. ) 


Emancipation iN Care Cotony.— 
of travels called ‘‘ Visits to 
Madagascar "’ written by Rev. Wm. Ellis, 
F. H. 8., and printed in London in 1853, 
the author gives an account of a visit to the 
British Colony at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the course of which he travelled inland to 
the border line, where the Colonists some 
years previous had a fierce war with the Caf- 
fres. In his journey he visited numerous 
settlements of those who had formerly been 
slaves—negro slaves on the same soil. A 
few extracts from this work will give an idea 
of the condition of our late slaves in the near 
future. 


“‘The members of this interesting community, 
and there were about forty families, both men and 
women, were all a few years ago slaves. Slavery 
had made them familiar with labor, and this has 
proved their great advantage. When emancipated, 
their labor soon brought its return. Christianity 
taught them prudence in the use of their earnings, 
and thus they were soon able to buy a few goats, 
or sheep and oxen. ‘Two or three years ago, 
eighteen of them, led by the missionary, united in 
renting this farm of eight thousand acres. The 
cultivation of the farm enabled them to pay the 
rent punctually; and a year ago they entered into 
a legal agreement to purchase it for £4,000 to be 
paid by instalments with six per cent interest. 
One hundred ponnds was to be paid in the month 
of November after our visit, and Mr. Anderson 
said he had no doubt that the money would be all 
ready by the specified time. Every one of the 
land owners possesses a team of oxen, and all but 
one a wagon. They possess, moreover, a large 
number of horses, besides cows, sheep, and goats. 
The cottages, though designated by their owners 
as only temporary dwellings, were many of them 
neat and comfortable. All contained a separate 
and partitioned bed-room; and I was sometimes 
amused at the accumulation of treasures which the 
outer rooms exhibited. Each had a table and 
chairs, or some ruder kind of seat,—frequently the 
driving-box of a wagon. In one cottage where 
we took some refreshment, the end of the room 
was occupied by two large bins about four feet 
deep, built up in brick-work from the floor, and 
filled with excellent wheat, in quantity, I was told, 
about forty bushels. At ongcorner of the room 
hung the fowling-piece of the master, with pow- 
der-horns, and shooting apparatus; at another 
corner the adze, the axe, the cross-cut saw; and 
in a third, the spade and the hoe; while chisels, 
augers, and small tools were stuck into different 
parts of the thatch; and on a pole above hung 
long strips of the dried flesh of the antelope, and 
other beasts. The shelves, in different parts, were 
occupied with articles of crockery-ware, besides 
a coffee-pot, and a brass or tin kettle. : 

Soon after daybreak the next morning we took 
leave of our friends. Eight or nine of the men ac- 
companied us on horseback for several miles, when 
we all alighted, and after a hearty farewell we re- 
sumed our journey, and they returned to their 
homes. 
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and incompletencss—a feeling that one is working | 
only present and oatside relief—the disgust which 


done for the little boy and girl, apd find always, 
that, as in every home,—there is room for one or 
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